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LETTERS 


An Open Letter to REALITY 
To the Editor: 


The 44 artists, whose publication “Reality” 
has been widely circulated, view with alarm a 
“fast-spreading doctrine that non-objectivism 
has achieved some sort of esthetic finality that 
precludes all other forms of artistic expres- 
sion” and that “this particular dogma stems 
very largely from the Museum of Modern 
Art” by means of “imbalance and emphasis.” 

“Non-objectivism” is a word very rarely 
used in the Museum of Modern Art but it 
is true that the museum has responded to the 
very widespread and ebullient movement which 
has so greatly enriched the tradition of ab- 
stract art here and abroad during the past 
10 years—just as in the previous decade it 
paid due attention to the various realistic and 
romantic tendencies which throve in that 
period under the names of “regionalism,” 
“social consciousness,” “neo - romanticism,” 
“surrealism,” “American Scene,” etcetera. 
Time moves on and art changes but neither 
then nor now, as a matter of policy, has the 
museum tried to guide or influence artists or 
favor one direction more than another. 

Let us look at the record. 

Of the 44 champions of “humanism” and 
“reality” who charge the museum with “im- 
balance,” 18 are already represented in the 
museum’s collection and well over half have 
been shown in its exhibitions—in many cases 
repeatedly, for the list includes a number of 
the most talented American painters. 

Two years ago the museum presented “Ab- 
stract Painting and Sculpture in America.” 
This was a long overdue chapter in a series 
of historical exhibitions which had previously 
included “Realists and Magic Realists” and 
“Romantic Painting in America” (the latter 
also largely involved with realism, at least in 
style). 

Last summer, in “Fifteen Americans,” there 
were more abstract painters than realists or 
expressionists but the museum’s New Talent 
series over the past four years has included 
16 young American artists, only four of whom 
were abstract, and of the one-man shows given 
during the past five years—Matisse, Soutine, 
Demuth, Munch, Ensor, Watkins and Braque 
—not one was abstract although the last, of 
course, was cubist. 

All this is history. Now let us focus on the 
museum’s activities at the present moment. 

Since it appears that our humanists have 
all too human memories let’s now focus on 
the museum at the present moment. On the 
second floor are 160 paintings selected from 
the museum’s collection; among these only 
about 30 are abstract or non-objective. Of 
the American canvases painted within the past 
decade and now on view, six are abstract, 
five are realist, two are in between. It should 
also be noted that the American artists most 
strongly represented in the collection—Burch- 
field, Demuth, Weber, Graves, Shahn, Hopper 
—are none of them abstract. 

On the third floor of the museum there is 
the one-man show of the great humanist, 
Georges Rouault, and in the garden and 
ground floor an extensive review of all schools 
of non-academic sculpture from Rodin to the 
present. 

Turning to our current catalogue of circu- 
lating exhibitions, we find listed a dozen paint- 
ing shows. Three illustrate the history of early 
20th-century painting; others concern water- 
color technique, the relation of the painter to 
decorative design, a survey of young European 
painters. Among the “theme” shows are “The 
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This marble statue of Aphrodite 
(a Roman replica of a Greek 
original of about 300 B.C.) has 
been purchased in Europe by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art for 
a reputed $300,000 out of the 
Fletcher fund. On the cover of 
this issue: a detail of the Met’s 
newly acquired goddess of love. 
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IN BOSTON 


SHORE STUDIO GALLERIES 
167 Newbury Street 


First American Exhibition 


RUTH LEVIN 
Israeli Artist 
To May 9? 
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anyone interested in 
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old and modern, 
European and American 
will call to see 
the collections of 
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BORIS MIRSKI ART GALLERY 
166 Newbury Street 
AMERICAN FOLK ART 
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During May 


SUMMER BRANCH GALLERY 
will open in Provincetown 
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City” (with Sloan, Hopper, Shahn, Guglielmi, 
etc.) and “The Artist’s Family” which in- 


cluded Raphael Soyer, Sloan, etc. . . . The 
Whitney Museum has lent for a touring show 
34 of its paintings: among the artists are 
Bishop, Burchfield, Evergood, Marsh and du 
Bois. Only one of these 13 traveling exhibi- 
tions is devoted to abstract art. 

Finally . . . at the Musée d’Art Moderne 
in Paris, may be seen the museum’s exhibi- 
tion “Twelve Americans.” The painters com- 
prise three more or less abstract artists, Stu- 
art Davis, Gorky, and Pollock; two expression- 
ists, Marin and Graves; and four who are 
primarily realists, Hopper, Albright, Kane 
and Shahn. Another exhibition, “Seven Amer- 
ican Watercolorists,” is now on the way to 
Japan for a year’s tour. No “non-objective” 
painters are included unless Mark Tobey 
counts as such. 

May we repeat the Museum of Modern 
Art’s declared policy: “the field of contem- 
porary art is immeasurably wide and varied. 
. . - We believe that diversity is a sign of 
vitality and of the freedom of expression in- 
herent in any democratic society. We oppose 
any attempt to make art, or any opinion about 
art conform to a single point of view.” This 
might well apply not only to “non-objectivism” 
but also to “humanism.” And, in a friendly 
spirit, may we remind the publishers of “Re- 
ality” that even as noble a word as “human- 
ism” has recently been converted into a mask 
for several varieties of dogmatic intolerance. 
Many artists of the “Reality” group are doubt- 
less unaware of this. 

As for the museum—umpires are not in- 
fallable but we try to call them as we see 
them. 

Rene d’HARNONCOURT 

Director 

Aurrep H. Barr, Jr. 

Director of the Museum Collections 
ANDREW CARNDUFF RITCHIE 
Director of Painting and Sculpture 
Museum of Modern Art 

New York, N. Y. 


Letters on an Open Letter 


To the Editor: 

At last Friday’s bull session, I read your 
“Letter to a Young Artist” [Art Dicest, 
March 15, editorial] to my painting class. 
I think it is an excellent statement of the 
problems that confront the young painter and 
the older painter too! We discussed the letter 
at length and the students got a great deal 
out of it. As you know, I’ve been a visiting 
artist on various campuses during the last few 
years and needless to say, geography notwith- 
standing, the problems of the young artist 
are the same everywhere. It’s been compounded 
the last few years because of the draft and 
the subsequent uncertainties for the young 
artist of draft age. . 

Epwarp MILLMAN 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


To the Editor: 


In reference to your editorial .. . I would 
like to add something from my point of view 
as a young artist who has been given the 
“breaks” in New York City. 

I was one of the young artists who were 
contracted by the Downtown Gallery in their 
new policy of patronizing young artists. I was 
guaranteed a certain amount of purchases each 
year by the gallery—in other words, I would 
be assured of a steady income for the next 
five years. In the meantime the gallery would 
build up a reputation for me by submitting 
my work to national exhibitions, and placing 
it in important collections. I found my name 


appearing in art publications and even got 
a photo of myself and my work in Life 
Magazine. 

The first year with the gallery, I sold 15 
paintings for a sales total of $3,120, which 
the gallery informed me “was a _ record.” 
Many of my fellow artists sold paintings, re- 
ceived prize awards and fellowships (I was 
awarded a fellowship this year), and this was 
due, according to the gallery, “not only to the 
quality of the work shown, but with all due 
modesty to the sponsorship of the Downtown 
Gallery.” 

The last four paintings I delivered to the 
gallery before I left for Europe were received 
very coldly. I had started to change my direc- 
tion in my work, and perhaps they were not 
as well realized as my earlier paintings. In 
order to please the gallery I would have to 
revert back to my former direction. I found 
myself extremely disturbed in this situation. 

After a few months in Europe, I was re- 
quested by the gallery to send them work 
immediately as they had nothing to exhibit, 
and “the interest can be readily diminished.” 
In 14 months I had delivered 26 canvases to 
the gallery. I felt a certain pressure being 
exerted upon me to produce more rapidly. 
The meaningful experience I found in paint- 
ing before I joined the gallery was becoming 
an oppressive job. I worked for five years as 
a part time frame maker in order to be com- 
pletely free in my work. 

This year I asked the gallery to wait a year 
before they would receive any additional 
work, as I could not work along a direction 
if I was unable to see what I realized a month 
ago. I was informed by the gallery that they 
could not patronize an artist so that he could 
have “the privilege of experimenting and re- 
taining his pictures for a year.” I was given 
the freedom to ask for a release. To quote 
the letter I received from the director of the 
gallery: “There are a tremendous number of 
talented artists and relatively few galleries, 
so that it is not necessary to feel that you 
must continue the contract to help us out.” 

A little more than three months ago I asked 
for a release and a final statement of my work, 
which the gallery has in its possession. As of 
this date I have received no answer. 

Whether I receive this legal release or not, 
I myself have been released and the precious 
freedom I enjoyed before I have again: to 
grow, to look for the new, to do what I feel. 
As a result of this experience, I do believe 
that if a young artist is to grow there can be 
no Utopia for him. Early success and recogni- 
tion are just mere obstacles the young artist 
must overcome, and the only real truth is the 
struggle between himself and his work. 


Wattace Reiss 
Paris, France 


To the Editor: 

. . . So well meaning, so kind and, at the 
same time, frank. I know it will give the 
necessary courage to many more “Bills” than 
myself. . . . 

Avery Hanp-y, Jr. 
Winchester, Tenn. 


Winning Affections 
To the Editor: 


. . . We have been watching your magazine. 
It has wormed its way into our affections so 
insidiously that now it is our favorite art 
magazine. Congratulations to you and it for 
the wonderful job you are doing. We feel .. . 
the warmth, sympathy and enthusiasm of 
Art Dicest. 


Lois F. Garston, director 
Gallery Seventy-Seven 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Should the Government Have a Role in Art? 


The present role of the U.S. govern- 
ment in art was the topic of discussion 
at a@ symposium held April 12 at the 
New School for Social Research in 
New York. Panel members were Lloyd 
Goodrich, associate director of the Whit- 
ney museum; Robert Goldwater, asso- 
ciate professor of art at Queens Col- 
lege; George L. K. Morris, painter and 
American painting delegate to the 
UNESCO conference at Venice, 1952; 
José L. Sert, city planner and archi- 
test, and Aline B. Loucheim, New York 
Times art critic. Following are excerpts 
from the remarks made by Goodrich 
and Morris. 


Remarks by Lloyd Goodrich 


The American art world ... has been 
mostly privately supported, and our na- 
tional government has carried on fewer 
art activities than that of any other 
major nation, Since the Civil War... 
American governmental architecture, 
mural painting and monumental sculp- 
ture, have been probably the most con- 
servative in the world, and have pro- 
duced some of the most frigid and 
lifeless public art that the world has 
ever seen. 

The depression of the 1930’s and the 
election of President Roosevelt changed 
all this. A vast relief program . .. made 
it possible to initiate the most exten- 
sive activities in relation to contempo- 
rary art undertaken by any modern 
government. ... 

These activities remained relatively 
free from censorship on the one hand 
and official propaganda on the other— 
something almost unparalleled in mod- 
ern society, proving that governmental 
art activity in a democracy need not 
follow the patterns set by either fascist 
or communist states, ... 

Since 1943, governmental policy has 
swung back to the opposite extreme. 

. The few mural and sculptural 
projects initiated since the war have 
been awarded to the same type of 
academic artists as in the years be- 
fore the federal art projects. The demo- 
cratic system of open competitions 
judged by representative professional 
juries has been scrapped. Official art 
policy has reverted to what it was a 
generation ago. It now represents a 
viewpoint more antiquated than that 
of even our most conservative museums. 

One of the most essential govern- 
mental art activities today should be 
cultural exchanges with other nations. 

. . The world knows well—perhaps 
only too well—our scientific and ma- 
terial achievements. But our painting 
and sculpture are practically unknown 
outside of North America. They would 
do much to correct the impression of 
us as materialistic, standardized, senti- 
mental and cold-blooded... . 

What should be the guiding princi- 
ples of any future governmental pro- 
gram in art? . .. Its primary purpose 
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should not be that of subsidizing the 
art world, nor the employment or sup- 
port of artists, but the use of and pro- 
curement by the government of the 
best art for public purposes. I believe 
that under our political and economic 
system, the chief support of the Ameri- 
can art world in the forseeable future 
(barring another major depression) will 
continue to come from private sources, 
using the word private to include foun- 
dations established by individuals or 
corporations. . . . I believe that any 
plan for large-scale employment of 
artists in our society is unrealistic. .. . 
But governmental participation in art 
is important . .. because it is a re- 
cognition that art is an essential ele- 
ment in society; because it confers 
dignity on contemporary creation in the 
eyes of the public and the world; be- 
cause of the prominence of public art, 
its social value .. . and because it gives 
the artist the social function he de- 
serves in a democracy. 

Our government will continue to need 
new buildings, and these buildings will 
be designed by architects, and they will 
call for mural and sculptural decora- 
tion. The government will continue to 
erect monuments, to issue currency and 
stamps, to commission and acquire por- 
traits and other movable works of art 
for public use. And international cul- 
tural exchanges will inevitably grow.... 

I personally believe that these mini- 
mum activities should be continued but 
on a larger scale. . . . I believe that 
the architectural design of public build- 
ings should be opened up to more pro- 
gressive architects, more in the spirit of 
our age. I believe that there should be 
a much more active program for the 
mural and sculptural decoration of pub- 
lic buildings, and for the erecting of 
monuments; and the same in relation to 
movable works of art for public use, . . 
And I believe that the great historic 
collections of the National Gallery of 
Art should be supplemented by a na- 
tional museum of contemporary Ameri- 
can art, [well] financed and housed. ... 

There are obvious dangers in any 
governmental art program, There is the 
danger of academic monopoly .. . and 
conversely, that of modernist monopoly. 
... There is the danger of political in- 
fluence, either censorship, or choice of 
artists because of their political con- 
nections. These dangers, I believe can 
be avoided by supervision by profes- 
sional bodies representing the best judg- 
ment and chief tendencies of the art 
world, and free from political interfer- 
ence. There is also the danger of build- 
ing an official school of propaganda for 
the state, as in Soviet Russia and Nazi 
Germany. This seems to me unlikely in 
view of our democratic individualism 
and diversity. ... 

I am optimistic enough to believe 
that . . . the historic conservatism of 
governmental art can be reversed; that 


it should be possible, given the will, 
the intelligence and the understanding, 
to create a system of governmental art 
activities which will embody the broad- 
est principles of democracy in its ob- 
jectives and its operation. 


Remarks by George L. K. Morris 


My interest in government in art be- 
gan several years ago in Paris. Some 
French artists urged me to send a group 
of “advanced” American art to one of 
the government - subsidized exhibitions. 
“Who would pay for the shipment?” 
I asked. “It’s easy,” one artist explained, 
“all you do is write to your Minister 
of Fine Arts.” I had to explain that 
the U.S. had never been able to afford 
such a luxury. 

The French artists showed me tangi- 
ble results of government in art: photos 
of paintings that their government had 
bought for their embassies abroad, sur- 
prisingly well-selected. I could not help 
contrasting these with what I had seen 
on U.S. embassy walls: usually on the 
level of “pin-up girls.” 

At UNESCO’s conference last fall a 
number of delegates gave impromptu 
speeches on the situation in their home- 
lands. To hear what supposedly bank- 
rupt countries do for their artists’ wel- 
fare astonished me. In Austria—TI 
believe in Scandinavia also—laws have 
been passed allocating 20 per cent of 
the total construction cost of every gov- 
ernment building (factory, housing de- 
velopment, office) for its adornment by 
artists. In France and most of the Latin 
countries a percentage of the total gov- 
ernment cost is used for art commis- 
sions. (Ministers of art buy other con- 
temporary art as well. In Rome a 
government museum director had re- 
cent painting and sculpture purchases 
brought up for me to see. I was as- 
tonished that a government museum 
could have assembled such a modern 
collection. She said that there were 
formidable struggles with the ministry 
but the purchases were made.) 

The delegate from Yugoslavia par- 
ticularly touched me. Immediately after 
the war, he said, with the country still 
bleeding, not just from war destruc- 
tion but from civil war, the first call 
that went up from schools all over the 
country was for artists. Every school 
wanted an artist. The government 
combed the country for artists, but 
there weren’t enough to go around. To- 
day the Yugoslavian government ap- 
points an artist to every school as part 
of its normal life. There are still not 
enough artists to go around. That 
sounds funny to us Americans — “not 
enough artists to go around.” At this 
session I made no speech at all, What 
could I say that our government was 
doing after hearing of a country in 
ruins whose cry was that there weren't 
enough artists to go around? 
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WHO’S NEWS 





Sir Herbert Read, British poet and critic 
of art and literature, has been appointed 
Charles Eliot Norton professor of poetry 
at Harvard University for the academic 
year 1953-54. In this capacity he will be 
in residence at Harvard and will give a 
series of six lectures. 


Beginning September 1, John Canaday, 
previously head of the School of Art 
at Sophie Newcomb College, Tulane Uni- 
versity, will be chief of the division of 
education, Philadelphia Museum of Art. 


This fall Farrar and Straus will publish 
a book titled “American Art and Art- 
ists: The Yearbook of Painting, Sculp- 
ture and Prints.’ Nathaniel Pousette- 
Dart will edit the annual. It will sell 
for around 10 dollars and will feature 
the work of 250 painters, sculptors and 
printmakers. Twelve museum directors 
are selecting the works to be repro- 
duced. The book will also include a sec- 
tion of reviews of exhibitions from pub- 
lications in the fine art field. 


Quote from an invitation sent out by 
the Baltimore Museum of Art: “Ezio 
Pinza ... has graciously consented to 
be Baltimore’s guest of honor for the 
opening of the museum's exhibition ‘Italy 
at Work.’ To accommodate Mr. Pinza’s 
busy schedule, the date of the opening 
has been changed .. .” 


Ivan Mestrovic, 70-year-old Yugoslavian 
sculptor-in-residence at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, the only living artist to have 
had a one-man exhibition at New York’s 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (April, 
1947), will receive the Award of Merit 
Medal and a cash prize of $1,000 from 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters at a joint meeting of the Academy 
and its parent body, the National In- 
stitute of Arts and Letters, on May 27 
in New York. 


At the annual meeting of the Allied 
Artists of America, Inc., the following 
officers were elected: Charles A. Aiken, 
president; Frank Gervasi, vice-president; 
Ethel Gilmore, recording secretary; 
George Beline, corresponding secretary; 
Elizabeth Gordon, assistant correspond- 
ing secretary; James W. Kerr, treasurer; 
Jean Spencer, assistant treasurer; Fran- 
cis Stilwell Dixon, director. 


Printmaker John von Wicht will conduct 
a four-week class in color lithography 
this month for advanced students at the 
John Herron Art School, Indianapolis. 


Third prize winner at this year’s Cor- 
coran Biennial, Francis Chapin, is visit- 
ing artist this term at the University 
of Georgia. Also at Athens, Ga., Abbott 
Pattison, Chicago sculptor, is carving 
a seven-foot piece of white Georgia 
marble which was purchased for the 
project by the Art Students’ League of 
the university’s art department. 


Art scholarships awarded through the 
John Myers Foundation at the New 
School for Social Research have been 
received by Micheline Beaumont, Adri- 
enne Caponigri, Shirley Chesney, Robert 
Raphael, and Fred Segal, all of New 
York. 
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Progress and Catastrophe 


by Francis Henry Taylor, Director, Metropolitan Museum of Art 


A few years before the outbreak of World War II in which 
he was to lose his life as a British soldier, Stanley Casson, the 
eminent archaeologist of All Souls’, Oxford, wrote a book 
entitled “Progress and Catastrophe.” It was a brilliant inquiry 
into the nature of civilization and of the role art played in 
the intellectual adolescence of the human animal. Proceeding 
from the most ancient experiments in Mesopotamia and Egypt, 
he reviewed the great historic cycles one by one, pointing 
out their successes and their failures. He showed that while 
the faith of the Hebrews had survived, their works had per- 
ished. The security and collapse of Greece and Rome were 
followed by the Dark Ages with Byzantium escaping as the 
sole refugee. Then, with the cold dispassionate eye of scholar- 
ship, he examined the Christian civilization of which he was a 
product and for which he was ready to make the sacrifice. 
It is a prophetic picture that he has painted of the past and 
one that is all the more terrifying because of our apparent 
inability to arrest the incipient catastrophe that gnaws at the 
vitals of our own complacent and illusory sense of progress. 

The general idea of Progress, a relatively new invention, 
he claimed, was “derived from the extremely popular exposi- 
tions of evolution made by Darwin and Huxley. It was as- 
sumed that, because man has evolved from a lowly simian 
origin, moving ever forward, picking up by the wayside a 
jewel of morality here or a gem of ratiocination there, he 
must of necessity go on collecting unnoticed treasures of 
heart and mind. It never occurred to those who blithely 
swallowed these assumptions that, once man was conscious 
of his origin and the method of his development, he might, 
by that very conscious knowledge, become so self-conscious 
that the progress might stop: just as children innocently be- 
having with decorum, break the spell once their parents have 
congratulated them on their good behavior. For man to be 
told of the mechanism of his upbringing was an immediate 
temptation to him to throw rocks into the cog-wheels. As I 
observe the world today, this seems to me to be what he has 
dene with deliberation and not a little gusto.” 


Progress without catastrophe: Pannini’s “Ancient and Renaissance Rome,” 1757, recently acquired by the Metropolitan. 


edidorial 


Returning quite recently from Rome to 57th Street, I am 
perhaps more aware than most of the spiritual vacuum in 
which we live. For there, as one critic has put it, “everything 
is in human scale except Saint Peter’s.” In New York there is 
not even the Basilica to measure the insignificance of man. 
Unable to face up to the responsibilities of organic growth, 
the artist appears to be fleeing from that one and timeless 
module of human existence, man himself, and is content “to 
throw rocks into the cog-wheels” of progress. In the midst 
of plenty and in a land where individual liberty and freedom 
of expression are guaranteed, through our excesses and con- 
scious inhumanity we are sowing the seeds of totalitarian 
decay. Not even the wisdom of hindsight seems to save us 
from repeating the mistakes of Moscow and Berlin. There is 
neither compulsion nor compassion in our drifting. We are 
concerned in art as in politics with the problems of individual 
survival without regard to principle or to the welfare of others. 

Perhaps the most conspicuous quality of contemporary art 
is the extreme loneliness of its author which it reflects. His 
divorce from society which at first he welcomed has become 
complete. To visit any one of a score of recent exhibitions 
leaves the impression one has at looking into the brilliantly 
illuminated window of a hardware store on a cold winter’s 
night. There we see row upon row of precision instruments, 
circular saws arranged in geometric patterns, and pneumatic 
tools wreathed in coils of electric cable; each item, however. 
is inert and impotent unless it is plugged into the wall to 
receive the impulse of some source of unseen power. The 
spectacle is exciting, but it is unrewarding and frustrating. 

Progress and catastrophe. The answer lies in our hearts 
rather than our intellects. Standing on the threshold of a new 
and infinitely more productive world from which national and 
international suicide is separated by only the thinnest and 
most fragile membrane, we, who have derived so much from 
our inherited civilization, are obligated to give it another 
chance for progress. The artist, then, if he chooses to retain 
his stature as prophet, must reassert his belief in man. 
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Paris Letter: Americans in Town 


by Michel Seuphor 


The long-awaited exhibition of Ameri- 
can painters in Paris has finally opened. 
It stirred up a great deal of talk before 
becoming an actuality; it caused the 
press to be flooded with contradictory 
rumors, and it made use of two juries, 
one composed of Very Important People, 
the other of art critics. Never has a 
group of young, hitherto unknown 
painters been presented to the public 
with a more resounding fanfare. Would 
this mountain bring forth a mouse? 
Not to think so would point to a lack 
of the most elementary intelligence. 
Real quality is rarely noisy; greatness 
is generally discreet; distinction—in the 
field of art—is a hard fruit that must 
ripen a long time in the secret attic in 
order to be edible. That is why the 
critic or lover of art must be gifted 
with a kind of second sight if he is to 
recognize beauty at the very moment 
when it is born. It is only today that 
the large cultivated public begins to 
absorb the beauties of 1912. We should 
learn a lesson of modesty from that 
fact, and a lesson, too, of generosity. 
And so we turn to our young American 
painters, prepared for any audacity. 
Well, the disappointment was less 
great than the discordant backstairs 
rumors had led me to expect. It’s an 
exhibition like any other, with the good 
and the bad; the good that one dis- 
covers in applying oneself fairly to the 
task, the bad that is only too apparent. 
To be sure, nothing really new. Three 
hundred and forty paintings by 180 
artists were submitted to the jury. 
Thirty-five works by 31 artists were 
chosen by this jury. I was permitted to 
take a look at the rejected works; let 
me say here that I regret the refusal 
of Koenig, Breer, Alcopley and Kelly. 
The dominant note, which the com- 
position of the jury would have led one 
to predict, is one of abstract and semi- 
abstract neo-expressionism, represented 
in the U. S. by DeKooning, Pollock, and 
Hofmann, and here by Lawrence Cal- 
cagno, Norman Bluhm, Arthur Elias, 
Charles Boggs, Donn Steward, Bernard 
Pfriem, Deshaies, Carton. A canvas by 
Zimmerman, a very handsome one real- 
ly, is the sole example of flat painting, 
with pure lines and clean surfaces. 
Certain affinities are very evident. Mrs. 
McKnight’s canvas has borrowed much 
from Hartung—and not enough. The 
charming little pictures by Wallace 
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Reiss are strangely close to certain can- 
vases by Reinhardt that I saw in New 
York two years ago. A _ nice lesson 
in restraint is given by Isadore Levy’s 
little painting, a gracious composition 
in color that really sings. A landscape 
by Morrison, quite banal at first glance, 
comes to reveal a robust linear lyricism 
supported by a sobriety of color. A large 
imaginary landscape by Childs is neo- 
impressionist, full of poetry; reduced 
to the dimensions of a watercolor, it 
could be a Klee. A childlike Klee, who 
yet is not quite Klee, can be found in 
Rod Abrahamson’s Carnival, an amus- 
ing canvas and the only humorous note 
in this gathering. 

Ea 


And small wonder!“All the American 
humor available today has taken refuge 
at the Galerie Maeght where Saul Stein- 
berg is showing several hundred draw- 
ings. Here again, Klee is at the root 
of the matter, a Klee become sarcastic 
and cruel. No shade of pity in this 
mordant pen which, with a clean line, 
draws the hard silhouette of America, 
the cutting edge of skyscrapers, faces, 
individuals. If you’re going to castigate 
a people, there’s nothing like stressing, 
heavily and repeatedly, an apparently 
insignificant detail of national charac- 
ter. But Steinberg’s style unifies all 
satire in a mad eruption of curls, com- 
mas, flourishes, borders and lace-work. 
It all makes for a lavishly mounted 
show in the most beautiful art gallery 
in Paris. 

& 

As it happens, the presence of America 
in Paris is even more complete this 
week. At the very moment when the 
Americans in Paris are showing at the 
Galerie Craven, rue des Beaux-Arts, the 
Musée d’Art Moderne is holding its ex- 
hibition, “12 Americans”’—nine painters 
and three sculptors—organized with the 
co-operation of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. The participants are: 
Stuart Davis, Arshile Gorky, John 
Marin, Jackson Pollock, Ivan Le Lor- 
raine Albright, Morris Graves, Edward 
Hopper, John Kane, Ben Shahn, Alex- 
ander Calder, Theodore Roszak, David 
Smith. One cannot help wondering 
whether Mr. Ritchie, who, I am told, 
selected these artists, was inspired in 
his choice. He seems to have yielded to 
the temptation of eclecticism, not real- 
izing that it is always better to go out 
on a limb and incur a great risk than 


to make little compromises in order to 
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please a lot of people. It is precisely in 
trying not to displease anybody that 
one risks displeasing everybody. And 
that’s what I’m afraid will happen with 
this exhibition, if I can judge by the 
quodlibets of the art critics when they 
saw the photographs that the U. S. 
Embassy distributed to them the other 
day at a cocktail party. 

The first four names are those of 
painters having each his own strongly 
marked style. But what about their 
company? They would certainly have 
lost nothing of their character—on the 
contrary, they would have gained in 
strength—from the proximity of other 


such striking personalities as Hofmann, 
Kline, Rothko and Tobey. And if one 
added Glarner and Diller as representa- 
tive of the neo-plastic tendency, Morgan 
Russell as the pioneer of synchromism, 
and Rattner as a figurative painter of 
indisputable quality, one would obtain 
a fully rounded image of modern paint- 
ing in the U. S. and, at the same time, 
one would be speaking a language more 
likely to be understood by the élite 
of Paris. 

Besides, was it so necessary to limit 
the choice to 12 participants? Didn’t 
the Musée d’Art Moderne in Paris have 
room enough for a greater number of 
artists? The building is hardly lacking 
in space. Now that the U. S. is showing 
officially in Paris for the first time in 
15 years, it would have been well to 
do the thing a little more broadly, 
above all more deeply. 

In the domain of sculpture, for exam- 
ple, I would have wished for the pres- 
ence of Lippold and of José de Rivera, 
two quite different sculptors who, 
though certainly less well-known than 
Calder, seem to me to have an im- 
portance, both American and universal, 
equal to his. I think it opportune to 
underline the word universal at a time 
when new ferments of nationalism are 
beginning to appear on all sides. It 
must be affirmed that all great art, 
even if it has its roots deep in the land, 
is known by its universal, rather than 
its national, reverberations. The ethnic 
group is made up of men who ought to 
recognize themselves in all men. In 
expressing his most profound and pri- 
vate identity, the artist expresses at 
the same time a mystery which is deep 
inside every human being, and in which, 
sooner or later, every human being re- 
cognizes himself. That can be done in a 
thousand ways, but it is a thousand 
times the same universal problem, the 
same mystery, just as a thousand dif- 
ferent flowers are a thousands ways of 
evoking the sun. 

It is through the universality of a 
Pollock, a DeKooning, a Glarner, a 
Tobey, a Clyfford Still, a Hofmann and 
of 20 others that American painting 
has existed these several years. The 
particularities of race and climate have 
much less to do with it than human 
preoccupations of a purely interior or- 
der — preoccupations, anxieties, certi- 
tudes and enthusiasms strangely like 
those of the same generation of paint- 
ers in Paris. Free men are united in 
the investigation of the immense region 
of the inner life. 


As I was leaving the press reception 
at the U. S. Embassy, which I men- 
tioned earlier, I met two very Parisian 
art critics in the street. I was holding 
several large photographs that I had 
just picked out and I probably appeared 
to be encumbered. “You can throw 
them away,” said one of the journalists, 
“they’re not worth a thing.” I imme- 
diately took a vigorous stand in favor 
of Gorky and Stuart Davis, but the 
enemy backed away, smiling skeptically, 
and we separated after an exchange of 
amenities. 

No one can fight the inertia of ready- 
made ideas, nationalist or otherwise. We 
shall have to wait till they rot and 
crumble. Luckily, painters don’t paint 
for art critics. 
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LOS ANGELES 
by Donald Goodall 


Neither palm nor sage, nor the sun- 
drenched watersheds of Southern Cali- 
fornia dominates the 1953 Annual Ex- 
hibition by “Artists of Los Angeles and 
Vicinity” at the Los Angeles County 
Museum from May 8 to June 21. The 
natural setting, long an important fac- 
tor here, has given way to the inner 
motivations and tensions which seem 
to absorb the attention of painters 
everywhere. In a few brilliant instances, 
elements distilled from ‘a complex re- 
gional background are fused with to- 
day’s symbolic idioms. But this is less 
apparent in the 100 oils shown than in 
the 50 watercolors, where the influence 
of the California school still prevails. 

Generally speaking, the focus of this 
show is on problems internal to the 
works and born in the studios. Both a 


man who paints between runs, won a 
$600 award. In it, gesticulating figures 
in triangles and nervous linear patterns 
move somberly through, and fuse with, 
the night sky. 

Stylistically, the show’s gamut is 
from cerebral precision to lyrical and 
explosive expression. Orrel P. Reed’s 
precise, spatial oil is in sharp contrast 
to Howard Warshaw’s prize picture, 
David Variation. The latter reads as a 
classicistic frieze of warriors imper- 
sonally engaged in massacre. Painted in 
miniature at the base is J. L. David's 
Battle of the Romans and Sabines 
(Louvre). Above, helmeted figures are 
severed by sharply cut color sequences 
which create a baroque cubism. 

Most knowledgeable instance here of 
post-cubist fusion of planar patterns is 
Hans Burkhardt’s Studio of G. Though 
at first glance this yellow-blue oil is 





Zasac: Seacoast. Artists of Los Angeles and Vicinity $600 prize. 


broadening and a narrowing of the art 
horizon has taken place. Brotherhood, 
engendered by common pictorial prob- 
lems, has increased in the art world. 
But the neighborhood has been for- 
gotten. There is intense introspection 
accompanied by sensations of loneliness, 
for few people are portrayed on these 
canvases and genre painting is scarce. 

The exceptions are not only notable 
but in instances prizewinners. The jury 
—Dorothy C. Miller, curator of paint- 
ing at the Museum of Modern Art; 
Gordon B. Washburn, director, depart- 
ment of fine arts, Carnegie Institute; 
and James W. Fosburgh, painter and 
lecturer—picked Jack Zajac’s Seacoast, 
which makes lyrical use of interlocking 
land and sea shapes, for a top prize of 
$600. Another prizewinning landscape 
is Roger Kuntz’ oil: a great rose rec- 
tangle of Florence under a_ shocking 
pink sky. Richard Haines’ landscape is 
an excellent synthesis of forms in the 
dry country. 

With his semi-abstract Night Figures, 
Gerald Campbell, a railroad brake- 


almost two - dimensional, 
deeply spatial. 

Among the non-objective works, im- 
portant qualitatively, John Ferren’s 
Outdoors has the contrived casualness 
of a Japanese landscape, with freshness 
and sensitivity of surface. These quali- 
ties contrast with the bulky ingot 
shapes and intense hues of Jack L. 
Lowe’s No. 5. Gilbert Henderson’s prize- 
winning Atavistic Image is indeed a 
primal symbol whose visual meaning 
lies below the level of consciousness. 

In mural scale, decorative works with 
faceted black and white shapes and ani- 
mated surfaces were submitted by Jules 
Engel and David M. Stiles. More 
polemical in nature, and a poetically 
ominous response to world tensions, 
Lorser Feitelson’s Geomorphic Meta- 
phor contains massive patterns precari- 
ously poised. In Inferno No. 2, $500 
award winning oil by Douglas Mc- 
Clellan, dark figural shapes sizzle on 
red-orange. Staccato rhythms — short, 
spiraling, disconnected—occur in a paint- 
ing of a motorcycle by Salvatore Scar- 
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Rincon Reprise 


The center and right sections from 
Anton Refregier’s mural “War and 
Peace” in San Francisco’s Rincon 
Annex post office were reproduced in 
Art Dicest’s April 15 issue with the 
reference that the right panel was 
based on a U.S. war bond poster. 
Refregier writes: “This was a mis- 
take for it is the left side of the 
panel, which you did not publish, 
that is in question.” Reproduced be- 
low is the controversial left section. 

Following is a letter received by 
Refregier from Julian Huxley, dis- 
tinguished British scientist and late 
director-general of UNESCO, giving 
an opinion on the resolution intro- 
duced recently into Congress, call- 


| ing for the destruction of all 29 of 


the mural’s panels. The letter, sent 
from London, is dated April 8, 1953. 

“IT am much distressed about the 
Bill introduced by Congressman 
Scudder to authorize the removal of 
your murals in the Rincon Annex 
Post Office. This seems to me a 
highly injurious proposal. It is in- 
jurious because it would mean the 
destruction of what, to judge from 
my recollection of your sketches and 
from the reproductions of the fin- 
ished murals, is a remarkable work 
of art, and an outstanding example 
of modern American painting. It is 
even more injurious because it is 
an example of the growing tendency 
in your country to try to exert politi- 
cal control over freedom of thought 
and expression, and to impair the 
liberty of the creative artist. 
UNESGO has been working to pre- 
serve these freedoms ever since its 


| inception, and I know that the “witch 


hunting” of recent years in the 


| U.S.A, has been causing grave con- 





cern to that organization. 

“The lamentable state of biology 
and philosophy and of the arts in 
the U.S.S.R. shows what happens 
when creative thought and expres- 
sion is subjected to control on politi- 
cal or ideological grounds. It is most 
unfortunate that, just when the free 
world is protesting against this form 
of tyranny in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries, actions like that of Repre- 
sentative Scudder are trying to in- 
troduce a similar tyranny into your 
great country.—JULIAN HUXLEY. 


REFREGIER: Rincon Post Office Mural 
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pitta and in a still-life by Robert Chuey. 
Powerful, too, is the ominous casein 
Cat by Keith Finch, granted the only 
watercolor award ($500). 

The show contains work by 16 sculp- 
tors, who are preoccupied with rod- 
and-space composition, fetish-like im- 
ages, animal and fish pieces, or portions 
of the figure. Among them, Bernard 
Rosenthal’s Mother and Child achieves 
a taut dignity, and is the principal es- 
say in open spatial sculpture, For a 
complete list of prizes, see page 26. 

By 


The Los Angeles Memorial Coliseum, 
site of Olympic games, intersectional 
football and Fourth of July fireworks, 
will accommodate the third annual All- 
City Art Festival, staged by the De- 
partment of Municipal Art, May 29, 30 
and 31, and including a large and glori- 
ous non-juried exhibition of painting, 
sculpture and prints. 

Formerly, decentralized exhibitions 
and art-craft demonstrations were 
held concurrently in widely scattered 
parks and recreation areas. Now, an 
inclusive arts package is offered to 
Angelenos in mid-location. 

A check for $3,000 has been given 
for purchase prizes by a finance com- 
pany president, Howard Ahmanson. 
This largess will be distributed’ by seven 
local art critics connected with news- 
papers and magazines. Award winners, 
for which up to $400 will be paid, ulti- 
mately will be found‘on permanent dis- 
play in Los Angeles public buildings. 


BOSTON 
by Patrick Morgan 


The Boston Festival, scheduled for June 
7, is now in active preparation. One 
preliminary activity, on May 9, will be 
an auction of art preceded by a dinner 
with entertainment to molify prospec- 
tive buyers. The following galleries 
have pledged items for auctions: Mar- 
garet Brown, Castano, Child’s, Swetzoff, 
Boris Mirski, and Vose. The items to 
be auctioned include paintings and 
prints from Pannini to Picasso. 
e 
At the Institute of Contemporary Art, 
the work of two Italians, Sironi and 
Marini, is being shown through June 6. 
Marino Marini’s sculpture has been 
shown in the United States from time 
to time; his equestrian statues have 
been reproduced here and there. His 
style, resembling that of T’ang tomb 
figures, or dimly recalling Etruscan 
bronzes, only superfitially attains their 
simplification of form. For one thing, 
Marini’s “exploration,” as he terms his 
growth, has been self-conscious for he 
has traveled around Europe and has 
had the opportunity to study. No 
Grandma Moses he. So his work par- 
takes little of the quaint; the apparent 
simplicity is governed by knowledge 
and decision and reflects an admiration 
of the past in terms of our times. 
The paintings of Mario Sironi like- 
wise have a purposeful approach to sim- 
plification. Born of Milanese parents, 
Sironi studied higher mathematics at 
the University of Rome, then later 
turned to art and joined the futurists in 
1914. By 1935, his ‘interest in representa- 








Philosophie Painter 


Lat > te 
MorGaNn: Nude. In Boston 


The Margaret Brown Gallery in 


| Boston is showing new paintings by 


Patrick Morgan through May 9. 


| Patrick Morgan (who is ArT DIGEST’s 


Boston correspondent) lives and 
paints at Andover, where he teaches 
at the Phillips Academy. 

Morgan’s painting is semi-abstract. 
Geometry is the basis. There are 
crisp edges. The planes are really 
areas of controlled illumination, and 
the procedure recalls Feininger’s in 
this respect. But Morgan uses cur- 
vilinear geometry as well as straight 
lines. 

In the midst of this structure a 
| symbol is snared: a leaf, a key, a 
fish, an anchor. The symbol is the 





point of departure. The placement of | 
it in a conceptual context is thought- 
ful and deliberate. Morgan is a 
philosophic painter and he seems to 
say this is how experience comes. 

The tension between what is rec- 
ognizable and what is not can be 
impressive; it can also disturb. Mor- 
| gan’s newest, largest paintings, in 
which recognition is least insisted 
upon, seem the most successful, 
notably the deep blue Space Motif 
and the really imposing Time Motif 
with its hourglass that has become | 
no more than an X, the pivot of the 
present moment. 

—FREDERICK S. WIGHT. 





tion began to lead him from easel paint- 
ing to mosaic and fresco. 

Seen here in September, 1950, when 
the Institute showed the Robert T. 
Markson Collection, Sironi' might be 
compared to several of his contempo- 
raries. His early painting bears a simi- 
larity to Carra’s in its stark representa- 
tion of angular space. His later work 
hits a note closer to Campigli’s Etrus- 
canate figures, or to de Chirico, in terms 
of space rather than implication. But 
in the end, he is himself and his con- 
tribution is beyond comparison. 

@ 
The first half of May at the Robert 
C. Vose Galleries will be devoted to 
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PANNINI: The Pantheon 
At Yale University 
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MoHOLy-NacGy: G5:1923-26 
At Walker Art Center 


Frank Vining Smith; the second half, 
to Arthur K. D. Healy. 

Frank Vining Smith has long since 
outgrown the days when he was an 
illustrator for the Boston Herald. His 
painting, however, has remained repre- 
sentational, though he paints what he 
enjoys without championing representa- 
tion as a cause. He knows and loves 
the sea and the craft that sailed it. He 
has the sportsman’s love of hunting and 
fishing. These he paints without aca- 
demic flourish. His pictures are far 
more sincere documents of experience 
and imagination than some contempo- 
rary paintings exhibited today. On the 
other hand, his subject matter demands 
a specific interest on the part of the ob- 
server; otherwise, the representational 
appeal is lost. 

Arthur K. D. Healy is a watercolor- 
ist who teaches at Middlebury, Ver- 
mont. His watercolors do not give in 
to the easy grace of the medium, but 
maintain a balance between this and a 
search for structure. As a result his 
landscapes are more than the commem- 
oration of a moment. Unlike Sargent’s 
brilliant rendering of a given spot at a 
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given time, they search for the charac- 
ter of the land more generically and 
give the sense that they are painted by 
a resident of that land, rather than by 
a tourist. Especially interesting in this 
group is Winter Form, for its abstrac- 
tion. The “form,” vaguely resembling 
some crash-landed insect, is made monu- 
mental by implication. The somberness 
and strength of this watercolor seem 
to indicate a vision not realized in the 
other more objective pictures. 

© 


Margaret Brown Gallery, from May 11 
through the month, will show new work 
by Conger Metcalf. 

Iowa-born, Metcalf was trained local- 
ly at the Museum School as a pupil 
of Zerbe. His earlier work was largely 
trompe Voeil, beautifully and pains- 
takingly imitative of textures, decora- 
tively conceived, and competently cre- 
ated. These new Metcalf pictures re- 
flect his Italian sojourn, and feature 
the “ragazzi.” This is his bid to out- 
grow a form of perfection and reach 
toward less immediate enchantment. 
He has both the spirit and the training 
to succeed. 

a 


Doll and Richards, Inc., having just 
shown the work of a husband and wife, 
Meyerowitz and Bernstein, is exhibiting 
portraits by Jere Wickwire. 

The Meyerowitz-Bernstein show was 
pleasantly reminiscent of Gloucester 
and of a style similar to Weber’s or to 
that of Menkes’ earlier work. Meyero- 
witz emphasizes construction, Bernstein 
color. 

Jere Wickwire, A.N.A., studied with 
William Chase, and admires the Span- 
ish, especially El Greco and Goya. 
Acolyte reflects Greco; Pablo Candelas 
reflects Goya, but the portrait of Al- 
fred E. Stearns, former principal of 
Phillips Academy, Andover, where Wick- 
wire went to school, reflects something 
still more sincere. 

From May 11 to 30 this gallery will 
show paintings by I. Fa Wei, a Canton- 
ese artist, educated in Ohio, and award- 
ed scholarships by Denison University. 
The work is “sensitive and poetic,” ac- 
cording to earlier reviews, and it fol- 
lows the Chinese tradition. 

* 

At the Shore Studio Galleries, through 
May 16, the work of Ruth Levin, first 
woman Israeli artist to exhibit in the 
United States, is being shown. These 
paintings are delicately, but firmly con- 
structed, with subject matter that 
varies from landscape to still-life. For 
the rest of the month, a Shore Studio 
group will be exhibited; it will close 
the galleries’ first season in Boston. 


“Ars in Urbe” 


A Civic Art Exhibition, an assemblage 
of paintings, sculpture, maps, and plans, 
tracing the history of civic art from the 
days of ancient Rome to the present 
century, will be on view at the Yale 
Art Gallery through May 17. Divided 
into five sections, the show depicts the 
Roman source of the “style image” in 
civic art, the emergence of the style 
image, the spread of the image, the 
romantic interlude in America, and the 


persistence of this image into the pres- 
ent century. 

Yale’s art gallery, the department 
of drama and the department of the 
history of art have joined forces in this 
event to present art treasures on the 
city planning theme. Exhibits have been 
borrowed from museums and collections 
in America and abroad. Christopher 
Tunnard, director of Yale’s graduate 
city planning program, and Lamont 
Moore, associate director of the art gal- 
lery, have worked for more than a year 
on plans for the exhibition, the first of 
its kind ever held in the U. S. 

Civic art as developed by the Romans, 
according ‘to the show’s organizers, is 
the source of city planning. The present 
exhibition points up the continuing in- 
fluence of the Roman ideal on the cities 
of ancient times, of the later renais- 
sance and baroque periods, and of the 
modern era. The organizers also main- 
tain that their studies indicate a trend 
back to Roman monumentality in civic 
art and away from the modern me- 
chanistic approach. 


Classicism Since Cubism 


The first aspect of a survey of modern 
painting and sculpture, titled “The 
Classic Tradition in Contemporary Art,” 
is on exhibition at the Walker Art Cen- 
ter in Minneapolis and will remain on 
view through June 30. 

Organized by director H. H, Arna- 
son and George L. K. Morris, this first 
exhibition of a series to be shown over 
a period of two or three years includes 
more than 150 canvases, collages, con- 
structions and sculptures on loan from 
principal collections of contemporary 
art. Work in the exhibition gives a 
broad outlook on current developments 
in Europe and the U.S., with one sec- 
tion given over to background. 

In an editorial written for the ArT 
Dicest’s April 1 issue, Arnason elabo- 
rated on the idea of the current show, 
which grew out of the general dis- 
satisfactions with the usual cross-sec- 
tion annuals or biennials. He wrote of 
the Walker Art Center’s determina- 
tion to find an alternative that would 
eliminate the various criticisms and 
compromises implicit in the familiar 
types of shows. 

“Classic,” he wrote, defining the title 
of the survey’s first installment, ‘“per- 
tains to the phase of contemporary art 
which is based on a sound system of 
structural and generally geometic draw- 
ing; the ‘classic’ artist has a primary 
concern for the organization of the 
two- and three-dimensional space of the 
picture.” 

The catalogue for the show reveals 
that it contains works ranging in date 
from 1884 to 1953 and that virtually 
every year between 1908 and 1953 is 
represented, with most years repre- 
sented by several works. “Although we 
are not,” Arnason writes, “in any sense 
of the word attempting a history of 
20th-century art, we have included 
what we think is a good sampling of 
the great pioneers of the modern move- 
ment together with a much less com- 
plete list of the younger artists of the 
‘classic’ wing who are at the mid- 

[Continued on page 28] 
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Graham Sutherland 


by William Gaunt 


“It seemed impossible for me to sit 
down and make finished paintings from 
nature. Indeed, there were no ready- 
made subjects to paint. The spaces and 
concentrations of this clearly construct- 
ed land were stuff for storing in the 
mind. Their essence was _ intellectual 
and emotional, if I may say so. I found 
that I could express what I felt only 
by paraphrasing what I saw.” 

Thus Graham Sutherland, in a letter 
written to one of the patrons of mod- 
ern British art, Sir Colin Anderson, 
defines the character of the paintings 
that have gained him international 
celebrity—and gives in brief the whole 
story of his development. 

He arrived 20 years ago at the mo- 
ment of crisis that so many modern 
artists have encountered, when the visi- 
ble world, or at least the effort to rep- 
resent it, seemed stale and unprofitable. 
Yet for him it was no impasse. If he 
felt any doubts or uncertainties they 
were replaced almost at once by a new 
confidence. He realized that he was 
nearer to nature than before. “Just as 
much part of the earth,” he says, “as 
my features were part of me.” There 
was not, or need not be, any conflict 
between imagination and “the real.” 
Reality, he thought, was, after all, “a 
dispersed and distintegrated form of 
imagination.” With this heartening idea 
in mind, he saw fresh prospects open- 
ing before him. It has led since to his 
poetic paintings of tree forms, full of 
subtle meanings and suggestions, of 
gnarled roots and blasted trunks that 
change, as one looks at them, from 
vegetable matter into primeval mon- 
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sters, abstractions or emblems of agony; 
and it has led to those landscapes in 
which, without imitation and by quite 
abstract means, he has interpreted the 
spirit or distilled the essence of a scene. 

In accordance with the terms of his 
new friendly agreement with nature, 
Sutherland has been able to take some 
small part of it and express through 
the part a consistency of form pervad- 
ing the whole—the resulting pictures 
being equally satisfactory to the eye 
whether you regard them, say, as peb- 
les or mountain ridges or simply as 
patterns of curious beauty. In the con- 
fidence born of the aims he was able 
to define for himself, he has success- 
fully undertaken varied commissions 
and surmounted problems of very dif- 
ferent kinds without loss of consistency. 
The painter of abstract mountains, 
strangely fissured boulders and fan- 
tastic tree trunks is also the painter 
of memorable pictures of London’s bomb- 
devastated East End in wartime, of 
wartime industry, of religious themes, 
and even of portraits generally admired 
for their originality and vigorous char- 
acterization. 

This eventful and fruitful evolution 
was preceded by a fairly long period 
of quiet and unspectacular growth. 
Graham Sutherland was born in Lon- 
don in 1903, and spent part of his child- 
hood in the southern English counties 
of Surrey and Sussex. In 1912 he went 
to boarding school at Sutton. From this 
time, with its holidays spent at Swanage 
in Dorset, he himself dates the begin- 
ning of a feeling for nature that was 
soon turned into efforts to draw. Draw- 


ing seems to have been a refuge from 
irksome science lessons at his second 
school, Epsom College, to which he was 
sent in 1914. After four years at Epsom 
and one in his first job—as engineer 
apprentice in the Midland Railway 
works at Derby (ho more congenial 
than the science lessons had been) he 
took to art in earnest. He began to 
study at Goldsmith’s College, one of 
the London art schools, and stayed there 
until 1925, specializing in the craft of 
etching. The whim of taste that created 
an extravagant demand for etchings 
in the 1920s enabled the young Suther- 
land to make a moderate living out of 
them. He worked on his own in London 
for a while, and in 1927 he went to the 
Chelsea School of Art to teach his 
special subject. When, three years later, 
in the general holocaust of the slump, 
the vogue for etchings died as swiftly 
as it had begun, he stayed on at Chel- 
sea (he was there until the war broke 
out) teaching composition and book il- 
lustration. 

He was 27 when he etched his last 
plate, and in the graphic artist of this 
period there was already something, 
though not strongly in evidence, of the 
later and mature Sutherland. He was 
aware (like William Blake) of protean 
mysteries in the shape of a tree. The 
romantic intensity of Blake’s disciple, 
Samuel Palmer, who painted the apple 
blossom in a Kent orchard or the lichen 
on an old thatched roof with such de- 
vouring passion, tinged Sutherland’s 
work with its influence. Here, one would 
say, was a follower of the British ro- 

[Continued on page 25] 
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Rosati: The Bull. At the Whitney 


Whitney Annual : Confusion of Issues 


This year’s Annual Exhibition of Con- 
temporary American Sculpture, Water- 
colors and Drawings at the Whitney 
Museum (until May 29) is an undis- 
tinguished mélange of art, ornament 
and kitsch. Of the 182 artists participat- 
ing, 40 are new to the annual; 68 ex- 
hibit sculpture, 71 watercolors and 43 
drawings. The sculpture naturally makes 
the most spectacular display, and dem- 
onstrates clearly the inconsistencies of 
the Whitney’s point of view. 

Operating alongside a professed de- 
sire to welcome the young and to give 
“modern art” its due, there have been 
a misuse of the principle of democ- 
racy and an inability to distinguish be- 
tween the old and the new, the spurious 
and the genuine, the meaningless and 
the significant. The fact of youth does 
not bestow artistic distinction upon its 
possessor, nor is every gadget that ap- 
pears either new or “modern.” Cer- 
tainly young artists with their pride 
and involvement may be in no position 
to evaluate their own production; but 
it is to be hoped that the organizers of 
an exhibition like this have the cul- 
ture necessary to make distinctions, 
and esprit enough to have fresh reac- 
tions. The young will take care of 
themselves outside the museum; within 
the museum it is a healthy principle 
to admit the young when they topple 
the old, or when they are as strong as 
the old. Anything else is coddling, and 
does an injustice to both youth and 
modernity. 

There is, in the catalogue foreword, 
a confusion on the issue of youth and 
modernity. It states that “modern art 

. is unquestionably the leading move- 
ment in art today, and has exerted the 
greatest influence on younger artists.” 
Let it be said that modern art is what 
is made by young artists, not what in- 
fluences them; that modern art is also 
made by older artists, like Brancusi; 
that aside from this jargon, the modern 
and the young are anything that at any 
moment are of vital interest. 

It is, in fact, in a small room housing 
several established artists that the 
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show develops its liveliest interest. Here 
is a large iron Four Planes in Space by 
Calder, a light, humorous essay on a 
usually heavy theme; Joseph Cornell 
has one of his precious constructions, 
Gemini-Orion, all mirrors and maps; 
and Louise Bourgeois has an absolutely 
unique column called Memling Dawn. 
Elsewhere, De Creeft has a handsome, 
authoritative head in wood, and Helena 
Simkhovitch and Marianna Pineda ex- 
hibit heads in brass and terra cotta, 
respectively. Among the constructions 
in metal, there are Roszak’s impressive 
steel Whaler of Nantucket; James Ro- 
sati’s shattered bronze Bull, disquieting, 
unresolved, but promising; and interest- 
ing contributions by Smith, Hare and 
Lassaw. Werner and Levitan show ab- 
stractions in wood; and Baizerman, 
Nevelson, Grossman, Gabriel Kohn, and 
Ambellan have compositions in a vari- 
ety of materials. 

The watercolor section is the weak- 
est in the show. Only Marin, Wyeth 
and Graves seem able to do anything 
with the light, watery qualities of the 
medium. However, there are strong, 
stylized landscapes in tempera by Kien- 
busch, Gottlieb and Moller; striking 
abstractions by Charles Shaw, James 
Brooks and Stephen Pace, and other 
notable papers by Peterdi, Hofmann, 
Feininger;-Engelhard and Lechay. A 
humorous piece by Saul Steinberg helps 
to brighten the occasion. 

Outstanding among the drawings is 
a large, delicate~surrealist image in 
pencil by Leon Kelly. Alfred Russell’s 
ink drawing is done with sparkle; Har- 
old Tovish shows a vigorous figure 
drawing; and Andrew Dasburg, a land- 
scape. Drawings by Edward Millman 
and Edwin Sponsler compel attention. 
DeKooning, Balcomb Greene, Tworkov, 
Tobey and Seligmann all contribute ex- 
cellent examples in their characteristic 
manners.—SIDNEY GEIST. 


A Wake for Dada 


Though one of its founders insists now 
that “DADA LIVES,” dada is dead. 
Dada’s exhumed corpse, now resting in 
state at the Sidney Janis Gallery (un- 
til May 9), comprises 212 items, bril- 
liantly installed by Marcel Duchamp 
(alias R. Mutt, alias Rrose Selavy). On 
the walls of the Janis Gallery, on plas- 
tic partitions and overhead trays, on 
shelves, in glass cases, Duchamp has 
arranged the memorabilia: paintings, 
drawings, prints, embroideries, collages, 
sculpture, photos, ready-mades such as 
the celebrated urinal titled Fowntain 
(installed over a doorway and garnished 
with a spring of mistletoe), as well as 
pamphlets, throwaways and broadsides 
which proclaim Dada Siegt (Dada Tri- 
umphs), Jedermann sein eigener Fuss- 
ball (Every man his own football), etc. 
Meanwhile, barking and baying dada 
poetry, the voice of Kurt Schwitters 
(d. 1948) is heard over a phonograph. 

Most of the dadas are well repre- 
sented here in groups roughly corre- 
sponding to the various dada centers. 
Of the best known today there are 
Jean Arp and his wife, Sophie Tauber- 
Arp, Marcel Janco, Hans Richter, Rich- 
ard Huelsenbeck (Zurich); the poets 


Aragon, Eluard and Breton, and Fran- 
cis Picabia (Paris); Marcel Duchamp 
and Man Ray (New York); George 
Grosz (Berlin); Max Ernst (Cologne); 
and Kurt Schwitters (Hannover). (But 
only the dadas know why Tristan Tzara, 
who attended the birth of dada in Zur- 
ich and later proselytized for it in 
Paris, becomes a Hannoverian here 
with only one exhibit to his credit.) 

If it is necessary for a movement to 
have a program, dada was never a 
movement. “The beginnings of dada,” 
Tzara explained in 1922, “were not the 
beginnings of an art, but of a disgust.” 
That disgust—a revulsion against war, 
materialism, corruption, the decadent 
values of a bourgeois society—erupted 
mere or less simultaneously all over 
Europe. As Richard Huelsenbeck re- 
marked in 1920: “There were artists 
and bourgeois. You had to love one and 
hate the other.” An attitude which to- 
day would seem rather romantic and 
extravagant; but in 1916, society could 
still be regarded as the enemy of art, 
and art could still shock, outrage, 
épater la bourgeoisie. Which it did. 
With laughter, scandalous behavior and 
perversity, the dadas proceeded to blast 
everything they felt was a value, a tra- 
dition, an ideal of society. Their goal 
was total negation; they pursued it op- 
portunistically and relentlessly. If one 
day they took a position, they did so 
only in order to deny it the following 
day. But the logic of their negativism 
left them with no alternative; in the 
end they had to negate themselves. One 
by one they quit; dada died in ’22. 

When dada went, it left the world 
with a legacy of infinite possibility. 
Automatism, fantasy, the use of me- 
chanical and biological forms, the ex- 
ploitation of accident or chance for cre- 
ative purposes—these dada resources 
prepared the way for Mir6 and sur- 
realism, for Jackson Pollock and ab- 
stract expressionism, for Stuart Davis, 
Joseph Cornell, Calder, Hedda Sterne, 
Dubuffet, not to speak of Kilroy, Rube 
Goldberg and The Shmoo. 

Dada was only the first word in a 
vocabulary which is still growing for 
some of its founders. It was the last 
word for others. Today, 37 years after 
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they first pronounced it, they are still 
repeating “DADA, DADA, DADA.” But 
perhaps they should not be blamed for 
trying, like sentimental old grads at a 
class reunion, to recreate and protract 
their intoxicating moment of triump. 

—BELLE KRASNE. 


Two Pure 


Two European sculptors, theorists and 
masters of pure expression, are simul- 
taneously holding retrospective shows 
that present two of the major devel- 
opments in abstract sculpture of the 
past half century. 

George Vantongerloo, a Belgian by 
birth, is showing at the Rose Fried Gal- 
lery until May 9, and Naum Gabo, 
originally from Russia, is exhibiting at 
the Matisse Gallery until May 16. 

The Vantongerloo exhibition, besides 
some photographs, sketches and studies, 
contains only 14 objects, dated from 
1916 to 1951. The sparseness of the dis- 
play and the lean, quintessential char- 


ingless formulation for him), but that 
in testing his work he has found that 
certain mathematical formulae describe 
the results of his intuition. “To say that 
I wish to create a mathematical art is 
as absurd as to say that anyone creates 
by pure intuition. . . . Mathematics is 
only the means... . If I need a meter 
of cloth, it is easier to measure it than 
trust to my judgment.” (1926) 

The traditionally sensuous attitude 
of the artist toward life and toward the 
materials of art has never been present 
in Vantongerloo’s art. A _ self-portrait 
dated 1916 is fragile, airy, executed 
with large touches of color in a kind 
of dispersed pointillism; but the touch 
lacks warmth and the color is thin. 
The later developments led to a com- 
plete elimination of personality and 
texture. A natural inclination in Van- 
tongerloo toward architecture and ex- 
tended study of mathematics point to 
an ideal of functional and scientific per- 
fection. Some of the sculptures, which 





Gabo’s early work included architec- 
tural projects in the manner of Tatlin, 
motivated by a romanticism of the ma- 
chine, and incorporating kinetic ele- 
ments. He rejected these projects as 
imitative (of the machine), insisting 
that art must be free. In 1920 he made 
the Kinetic Model, in which a blade of 
metal was constantly twisted by a mo- 
tor, but, disturbed by the cumbersome- 
ness of the mechanics, he abandoned 
this direction. Since then he has worked 
mostly in plastics, occasionally using 
stone, metal and glass. 

Gabo’s present show is as spare as 
Vantongerloo’s, 15 pieces demonstrating 
his development of the last 34 years. 
He works as slowly as Vantongerloo, 
not so much because of philosophical 
preoccupations as because of his in- 
volvement in a difficult and demanding 
technique. An excellent craftsman, he 
bends, cuts and fits clear and colored 
plastics into crystalline constructions 
that are lucid, balanced and _ lyrical. 





VANTONGERLOO: Aeroport Plus Armature 


acter of the objects themselves are the 
correct measure of a man who works 
without hurry, who leaves no loose 
ends, who considers art as a religion of 
the beautiful in which one cannot tell 
a lie or commit a willful act. 

Vantongerloo was born in _ 1886, 
studied sculpture and architecture at 
Antwerp, and, in 1917, joined with van 
Doesburg and Mondrian to form the 
“De Stijl” group. Youngest of that trio, 
he is now the only one alive, working, 
studying and writing in Paris, where 
he has resided for some years. His paint- 
ing and sculpture are cool, ordered, 
architectonic, characteristically recti- 
linear in the manner of the neo-plasti- 
cists. For all the intellectual appear- 
ance of his work, Vantongerloo does 
not develop his constructions by pure 
cerebration, but by a distillation of nat- 
ural forms, or in a search for conform- 
ity with natural law. 

Much of Vantongerloo’s work is titled 
with a mathematical formula, as Eten- 
due (s=r2 X pi), which does not mean 
that his art is mathematical (a mean- 
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are fascinating crystallizations of “De 
Stijl” theory, are indeed models for 
architectural projects; while they have 
not been executed, they have exerted a 
tremendous influence on contemporary 
architectural design. 

Gabo was born in 1890, studied mathe- 
matics, civil engineering, physics and 
chemistry in Munich, where his teacher 
in art history was W6lfflin. In Russia 
he plunged into the excitements of Rev- 
olutionary politics and art, helping to 
establish the first art workshops, dis- 
cussing constructivism in public forums, 
and eventually, after having been ac- 
cused officially of “formalism,” pre- 
ferring to leave Russia rather than sub- 
mit to dictation. Since then he and his 
brother, Antoine Pevsner, have worked 
in France, England and the U. S. In 
1920 they published their Constructivist 
Manifesto which emphasized space and 
time as bases of art and life, and kin- 
etic and dynamic elements as opposed 
to static rhythms; it declared that art 
must stop being imitative and try to 
discover new forms. 


GaBo: Construction in Space 


The eye penetrates their transparent 
surfaces or wanders into their contained 
spaces. The elusive form is caught at 
the edges or in the glint of a surface. 
The impression is one of a clear, cold, 
machine-made universe that will not 
tolerate dust, disorder or sentiment. 

Vantongerloo and Gabo, like so many 
other modernists, have a deep interest 
in architecture, an interest basically 
functional, sociological and anti-artistic. 
But whereas Vantongerloo’s forms are 
square and stable, in static relation to 
each other, Gabo’s are curved, inter- 
penetrating, free-flowing; in the for- 
mer’s writings one often comes on the 
word “beautiful” and the language of 
science; in the latter’s the term “dy- 
namic” recurs, with constant reference 
to freedom in the social and artistic 
realms. 

Both have participated in clearly de- 
fined movements and both have been 
articulate in the statement of their 
aims and philosophy. Their elaborate 
scientism, their reliance on rationality 
rather than feeling, have produced 
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works which others have arrived at by 
intuition and without the aura of cul- 
tism. If much of their work has dated, 
they must be honored for having passed 
early through certain doors, if not for 
having opened them. Though our debt 
to them is clear, their debt to Malevich 
is not yet so. 

We can surely learn from Gabo and 
Vantongerloo a lesson of devotion to 
art. They were never concerned with 
popular approval. If their vast efforts 
have produced little, we can at least 
be grateful that they have not clut- 
tered an already cluttered world, and 
that, working with discipline and hon- 
esty, testing and retesting their work, 
they have labored to bring forth a new 
beauty.—SIDNEY GEIST. 


Early Hofmann Landscapes 


Between 1936 and 1939 Hans Hofmann 
painted, directly from nature, a series 
of landscapes which are on exhibition 
at the Kootz Gallery through May 20. 
This is their first showing, and it is a 
notable event on two counts: despite 
their dates, the paintings have a fresh- 
ness and immediacy; because of their 
dates, they reveal a more compre- 
hensible aspect of the pictorial logic 
which characterizes Hofmann’s work. 

This logic is intuitive rather than ra- 
tional; its order is esthetic rather than 
naturalistic. Always, it attempts to 
make the painted canvas an image of 
the vital rhythms which, for Hofmann, 
are inherent in nature’s creativity. Un- 
like most of the artist’s later works, 
these paintings retain specific refer- 
ences to nature; but they are an index 
to his later development. 

His aims here are always manifest: 
he seeks to transcend the incidental. 
If, almost 20 years later, his paintings 
contain less readily discernible refer- 
ences to nature, it is not that he has 
abandoned, but that he has expanded 
the concepts implicit in these earlier 
examples. 

As in his later work, there is in these 
paintings an irresistible virility and 
zest: exclamations of delight at na- 
ture’s fecundity, “feelings into’’ its liv- 
ing substance, and joyous immersion 
in the creative act by which the artist 
transforms three- dimensional experi- 
ence into a two-dimensional equivalent. 
An instance is Sunrise Over The Dunes; 
an ensemble of pushing, pulling planes, 
a passionate dance of pigment swept 
into sumptuous color forms, the picture 
is a consummation in itself and a 
prophecy of Hofmann’s later growth as 
an artist.—SAM FEINSTEIN. 


NEW YORK NOTES 


Greenwich Village’s 43rd semi-annual 
Washington Square outdoor art exhibi- 
tion is scheduled to take place May 14 
through June 14. It has been announced 
that the U. S. State Department has 
made a movie of the outdoor art show 
for distribution in 120 American cities 
and 90 foreign countries. Theme of the 
film is democracy in action in the arts. 
eo 

An exhibition of the right and wrong 
way to frame pictures is being held in 
the galleries of the House of Heydenryk, 
frame makers since 1845, at their new 
location: 141 West 54th Street, New 
York. The show will be open through 
May 30 and then will travel to museums 
throughout the country. 
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O7TH STREZT 


SPRINGTIME IN PAINTING: The 
year’s at the spring in this extremely 
pleasant exhibition of French paint- 
ing which ranges from mid-16th-century 
symbolism to early 20th-century post- 
impressionism, 

Of unusual interest are three works 
from the 16th-century School of Fon- 
tainebleau: groupings of sportive, ti- 
tian-haired, ivory-skinned nudes—slyly 
erotic paintings with mythological titles. 
The more openly sensuous 18th cen- 
tury is represented with works by 
Lancret, Fragonard, Robert, Boucher 
and others. 

The impressionists provide the most 
passionate responses to spring’s capri- 
ciousness. Among them are Monet’s 
two views of Bordighera on the Medi- 
terranean—enchanting images of shim- 





GOTTLIEB: Edge of the Field 


MONET: Flowers in a Glass Vase 
At Wildenstein 





mering pink walls and lush, flowing 
trees—and his extremely delicate Flow- 
ers in a Glass Vase, and there are 
notable landscapes of the period by 
Gauguin, Corot, Boudin, Renoir, Pis- 
sarro and Vuillard. (Wildenstein, to 
May 16.)—D. A, 


HARRY GOTTLIEB: Casual, sturdy, 
and purposely crude, these paintings 
were executed during the artist’s sum- 
mer at Hampton Bays, Long Island. 
Gottlieb finds the potato pickers of the 
region more interesting than the land- 
scape. In the show’s most successful 
canvases, bending figures of workers 
form counterpoints of motion. The 
short, chunky figures are painted from 
several views—in a panorama with 
tractors kicking up dust in The Potato 
Field, or with a clump of Queen Anne’s 
Lace partially hiding their movements 
in Edge of the Field. (A.C.A., to May 
9.)—P. B. 


HERBERT FERBER: Though not an- 
thropomorphic, Herbert Ferber’s sculp- 
ture has a strongly human character. 
It seems to symbolize man’s psychic 
traumas, his catharsis through wounds. 
Open and stabbed, the forms of this 
sculpture suggest a constant rebuilding 
process; they rise into monumentality 
with an almost blind will. Contact at 
the base is narrowed, as if the ter- 
restrial and mundane are no longer 
points of security. 

Ferber’s sculpture is textured with 
spiky, nailed and pointed elements, in- 
terlacing and criss-crossing. His work 
accentuates ascension, attenuation, tor- 
sion. While it has baroque implications, 
its spirit is essentially gothic. (Parsons, 
to May 9.)—S.F. 


PETER BLANC: Sensitive artistry and 
a mystical perception of nature have 
combined to produce a series of poetic 
ink paintings of the landscape of New 
Mexico. Blanc uses a variety of un- 
obtrusive automatic techniques, often 
letting his thin ink washes run on wet 
paper, and manipulating and controlling 
the shapes that evolve. If occasionally 
this manner results in a_ personal 
Rorschach image, at best it yields a 
delicate atmospheric quality of Chinese 
drawing that does no violence to the 
American scene. 

Except for Apple Trees, the imagery 
is never explicit. Butte is a rendition 
as suggestive as a Redon. Arroyo Seco, 
with its strong blacks, catches up the 
soft tones of the other papers; but The 
Sacred Lake, which unites line and 
tone, is the most complete and re- 
warding painting in this excellent show. 
(Passedoit, to May 16.)—S.G. 


DAVID ARONSON: Using subjects that 
relate to the Bible and an approach 
that relates to Byzantine and Venetian 
sources, David Aronson creates paint- 
ings with surfaces that are muted, 
softly brushed, buttery in character. 
Faces, the focal points of these paint- 
ings, have subtly varied complexions. 
But their expressive power is limited 
because of the limitations of the fig- 
ures themselves: they are too specific, 
too isolated, too particularized. Thus, 
Aronson seems to have an illustrative 
orientation instead of an interest in 
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deeper plastic qualities, mystical and 
moving, which he finds in the masters 
he admires. 

Despite its immediate suggestion of 
El Greco, Dormition of the Virgin is 
effective. In it, Aronson develops a 
flowing movement of forms throughout, 
weaving figures into an imaginative 
and emotional composition. (Downtown, 
to May 9.)—S. F. 


JANICE BIALA: Internationally known, 
this semi-abstract painter might be 
termed a classic modern. A muted 
palette—smoke grays, cool ochers, pinks 
and moss greens—and a use of figures 
as “arrangements” relate her to Whist- 
ler. However her use of plaries in am- 
biguous space derives from cubism, 

Biala is at her best in still-lifes, 
particularly in a predominantly pink 
arrangement of geometric shapes which 
move back, diagonal to the picture 
plane. A few curvilinear indications of 
glasses or tea cups provide a controlled, 
subtle all-over movement. (The Stable, 
to May 16.)—D.A, 


BEN BENN: Still pursuing his efforts 
to realize nature’s vitality in paint, the 
veteran Ben Benn shows canvases rang- 
ing in style from synthetic cubism to 
simple and solidly constructed realism, 
with several variations in between. But 
all the pictures have a common de- 
nominator: the artist’s evident love of 
painting. His color is forceful and vi- 
brant. Occasionally his forms are too 
cut up and arbitrary in character. But 
in the latest paintings, they are subtly 
integrated into relationships which have 
depth and dignity, as in Still-Life with 
a Fish, where a dominant blue is ef- 
fectively complemented with orange and 
lemon notes. (Hacker, to May 16.) 
—S.F. 


EDITH M. SMITH: The work of this 
talented young artist from San Fran- 
cisco reflects the influence of Oriental 
art, an influence that has been ob- 
served in other West Coast artists. Miss 
Smith favors a long narrow shape, al- 
most a band, for her painting; since 
her brushwork has the same graphism 
as that of Japanese writing, her paint- 
ing often takes on the appearance of 
@ kakemono. With a difference, of 
course. 

Using tempera and a fine brush, which 
moves in nervous and unpredictable 
fashion, she constructs an abstract im- 
agery. Her clusters of colored lines 
move like nebulae in troubled space, 
always threatening to fall apart in an 
imminent pictorial fission, But the ex- 
citing universe of the Continuum series 
manages to hang together, and Balla- 
bile is written in a witty, feminine, 
calligraphic language. (Artists’, to May 
14.)—S. G. 


REUBEN RUBIN: This dean of Pales- 
tine artists still devotes his work to 
the theme, “My Country and My Peo- 
ple,” still invests his contemporary fig- 
ures with an ambience of Biblical at- 
mosphere, still emphasizes the continu- 
ity of religious tradition and ritual. But 
he has amelioriated his expression, no 
longer presenting people in such sharp- 
ly formalized guise that they suggest 
symbols rather than human beings. His 
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landscapes are more unified, Particu- 
larly noticeable is the greater fluency 
in brushing and the dé@licate harmony 
of color patterns. 

In View of the City, the thrusting, 
dark boughs of old olive trees crowned 
by a gossamer mist of green foliage is 
set against an undulating hillside cul- 
minating in a distant city that might 
be a mirage. The whole effect is poetic. 
Among the single figures, Flute Player 
is outstanding, its rich colorful cos- 
tuming subordinated to the tension of 
the lithe figure. (Borgenicht, to May 
19.)—M. B. 


ROBERT VICKREY: An imaginative, 
romantic realist, Vickrey creates a grey 
world of futility. Carefully rendering 
details and delicately adjusting the val- 
ues of greyed colors, he gives an aura 
of nostalgia to Gravel and Concrete, 
pictures of children groping in space. 

In other canvases, deep perspective is 
replaced by close-up views of people 
who have a look of repressed revulsion. 
In Progenitors, a crowd of these people 
is drawn together by some inexplicable 
happening. Individuals from this crowd 
appear in Vickrey’s* studies, one of 
which, Sad Clown, resembles a fat, 
decadent Roman emperor. (Creative, to 
May 12.)—P. B. 


MODERN FRENCH PAINTINGS: A 
second installment of modern French 
works from this gallery’s collection in- 
cludes canvases by Gris, Vlaminck, Eve, 
Picasso, Rouault, Modigliani and a doz- 
en others. 

A high point, Picasso’s 1910-11 Pipes, 
Tasse, Cafetiére, Carafon is one of 
three long horizontal Picasso composi- 
tions of the period. Painted in luminous, 
neutral colors, its flat shapes cluster 
around a cruciform axis. The still-life 
elements are subtly delineated and in- 


geniously ranged on the rectangular 
panel. Less analytic, but just as sophis- 
ticated in its own way, is Camille Bom- 
bois’ La Baigneuse Sous La Cascade. 
Here, a massive female nude stands be- 
hind a translucent film of water, ex- 
pressing an incongruous metaphor: 
satin-smooth water is like bare flesh. 

Other outstanding pieces are Rou- 
ault’s 1905 seated nude, a keenly ob- 
served shrew; Mir6o’s composition on 
lapis-lazuli blue; Vlaminck’s early still- 
life, in which he begins to play with 
color planes as space qualifiers; and 
Pascin’s shimmering portrayal of two 
reclining young women. (Perls, to May 
16.)—D. A. 


ELSIE DRIGGS: Painting with a dry 
brush and a fairly restricted palette, 
this artist manages to impart a glow- 
ing depth to mat surfaces. Her semi- 
abstractions are fantasies from which 
themes emerge sometimes tenuously, 
sometimes with an authoritative em- 
phasis, A curious yet successful device 
of enclosing designs in painted recti- 
linear or trapezoidal frames lends in~ 
tensity to these fantasies. 

Among the canvases is the small 
Picnic, showing a huddle of dark fig- 
ures on a cliff above a flash of green 
sea; a witty conception titled Unusual 
Postage, and Shriners, a flux of glow- 
ing reds and oranges which seems to 
convey an occult significance. (Rehn, 
to May 10.)—M.B. 


LILY HARMON: In this artist’s sensi- 
tive figure paintings—often of children 
or of a mother and child—spidery draw- 
ing provides warmth and intimacy and 
brings the images out of a patchwork 
of soft-edged planes. This technique 
is used well in Mother and Daughter; 
its refined drawing and the pinks and 
blues of its background suggest an 
early Picasso. 

Richer color and more freely articu~ 
lated figures distinguish Dancing Class. 
Here a red background is made redder 
by flakes of green, and the forms of 
the young dancers are set down as 
swift linear notations. (A.A.A., to May 
4.)—P. B. 


FEIGL GROUP: Predominantly expres- 
sionist, this group includes Americans: 
as well as Europeans. Notable works 
are Yoram Kaniuk’s clown portrait—a 
sensitive, disturbed countenance emerg~ 
ing from a turbid ground; Bruno Kraus- 
kopf’s high-keyed image of sun on a 
lake; and Vaclav Vytlacil’s semi-ab- 
stract version of a dockyard. Also on 
view are several late Ensors and a 
Chagall watercolor. (Feigl, to May 10.) 

—D. A. 


AGNES SIMS: Like many artists who 
search for a mythology with which to 
identify, Agnes Sims borrows the forms. 
and folklore of the Southwestern In- 
dians, and her identification is so com- 
plete that her work might pass for the 
work of a sophisticated Indian. 

The motif of the deer dancer appears 
in many of her gouaches, wall hangings 
and stone carvings. In them, groups of 
figures wearing deer masks are ar- 
ranged in progressions, from kneeling 
to standing positions, like multiple ex- 
posure action photos. The wall hangings 
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are painted on thin muslin treated 
with translucent washes of color. On 
one of the most effective of them, the 
artist has painted dancing figures in 
irregular pink and grey shapes which 
are suggestive of pot shards. (Viviano, 
to May 16.)—P.B. 


ENGLISH PAINTINGS: In honor of 
Queen Elizabeth's coronation this show 
offers paintings by major 18th- and 
19th-century English artists. 
Paintings by Gainsborough and Rae- 
burn typify 18th-century commissioned 
portraiture. Raeburn’s Thomas Cum- 
ming, Esq., of Leuchars is more sharp- 
ly analytic than Gainsborough’s soft- 
ened portrait of Mrs. Alexander Cham- 
pion, but both are executed with free 
brushwork deriving from Hals and 
presaging impressionism. Genre paint- 
ing of the period is typified by George 
Morland’s Gypsy Encampment, a literal 
image by a man who himself led a 


GAINSBOROUGH : Mrs. Alexander Champion 


vagabond’s life. A touch of humor is 
provided in Hogarth’s The Lady’s Last 
Stake: the lady having gambled at 
cards and lost, is faced with sacrificing 
her “honor” to a mischievous military 
officer. 

Two extraordinary paintings by 
Turner—rendering Venice at dusk and 
dawn—glisten with pale gold and subtle 
pink veils of mist. (Knoedler, to May 
22.)—D. A. 


HOLLIS HOLBROOK: On a sabbatical 
in Mexico, this Florida art teacher has 
explored the theme of the bullfight in 
varying degrees of abstraction. Work- 
ing with a palette knife, he applies 
heavily textured passages of color— 
most often black, white, and red—in 
little triangular patches. Most resolved 
in organization, Matador No. 1 is paint- 
ed in reds that range from brick to 
pale pink. The bull and the fallen torero 
are knit together in an interplay of 
blocky angles and sluggish curves. (Con- 
temporary Arts, to May 8.)—P.B. 


SCANDINAVIAN & AMERICAN 
PRINTS: The Scandinavian printmakers 
in this show work in either surreal or 
geometric idioms. Outstanding litho- 
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graphs here are Knud Jans’ high-keyed 
abstractions which resemble contempo- 
rary stained-glass; Asger Jorn’s subtle 
suggestions of inner eyes, lingering spir- 
its and double images; and Olofsson’s 
variations on circular themes. 

The American prints are more di- 
verse, ranging from Garo Antreasian’s 
gay lithographs to Robert Conover’s 
austere woodcuts. Sylvia Wald’s ex- 
traordinary serigraphs, James Hasel- 
tine’s whimsical, small-figured etchings, 
and Frank Wallace’s abstract woodcuts 
are among the best of the U. S. prints. 
(The Contemporaries, to May 9.)—D. A. 


PORTRAITS IN REVIEW: In new quar- 
ters, this gallery is holding an exhibi- 
tion of 50 portraits executed during 
the past year, Portraiture is a demand- 
ing art. Maugham recently said that 
while biology is responsible for the 
sitter’s features, the painter of por- 
traits must go beneath the skin. 











































































CARROLL: Mrs. Leopold Stokowski 


The portrait must, of course, be a 
picture, as well as a record of char- 
acter. Among the well-known artists, 
contributing to this showing, many have 
effected this difficult combination. Eu- 
gene Speicher’s Miss Rosalie Shay is 
distinguished both for its revelation of 
personality and for its design that re- 
lates shapes and spaces. In John Car- 
roll’s Mrs, Leopold Stokowski, the sit- 
ter is enveloped in an aura of emotion 
in a striking, yet simplified arrange- 
ment. In Mrs. Edward Lowenstein and 
Daughter, John Koch gives a lyrical 
quality to figures which have a con- 
tinual rhythm of line and color. 

Raymond Neilson, in his portrait of 
Raymond P. Gallagher, chief of police 
of Springfield, has accomplished the al- 
most impossible feat of overcoming the 
distractions of official costume and giv- 
ing the sitter intensity of personality. 
Other portraits which deserve com- 
mendation include those by Gardner 
Cox, Marcia Silvette, Leopold Seyffert 
and William Draper. Some excellent 
portrait sculpture is also _ included. 
(Portraits, Inc., to May 18.)—M.B. 


THOMAS GEORGE: After a close study 
of the impressionists—particularly 





Renoir—in Paris museums, this young 
artist wandered through Italy and the 
island of Elba, painting plein air rec- 
ords of his journeys. Strong sensibility 
to prismatic Mediterranean color is ap- 
parent in his oils which are rich with 
Renoir reds and sepias, Monet blues and 
gentians, and Cézanne pinks. 

George’s esthetic flexibility is demon- 
strated in his watercolors, which range 
from classical naturalist panoramas to 
highly summary abstractions — darting 
lines and carefully placed color forms. 
(Ferargil.)—D. A. 


FOUR AMERICAN ARTISTS: Mary 
Regensburg describes the simple pro- 
files of fruit, vegetables and fish with 
simple areas of paint. Seeds, leaves, 
the rough texture of orange skin are 
carved or piled out of pigment into 
ingenious and engaging designs. 

Nanno de Groot’s non-figurative com- 
positions combine a_ skeletal inscrip- 
tion of verticals and horizontals with 
overlapping planes of muted color. They 
recall landscapes and figures. 

Robert Harvey’s oils and caseins are 
reticent patternings, stated with a quiet 
wit and sensitivity for what is seen 
rather than for what is deeply felt. 

Norman Rubington’s heavy impastos 
and glazed overtones create an enamel- 
like richness of surface. In Sicilian 
Landscape, rhythmic color units sug- 
gest hills and houses, but, more impor- 
tantly, they form a painting alive in its 
own right. (Saidenberg, to May 31.) 
—S. F. 


LUCIUS CROWELL: Sometimes Cro- 
well paints with the minute exactitude 
of a Dutch little master, sometimes with 
the nebulous romanticism of Corot. His 
still-lifes—of pearly onions, shining 
scallions, textured baskets, set against 
dark grounds—are treated in old master 
terms. In a more tender vein, he shows 
several small crepuscular landscapes 
in which glinting light caught in 
shadowy trees is deftly indicated. (Fer- 
argil, to May 10.)—D.A. 


ABRAMSON & LEVINE: Like Beards- 
ley, Arnold Abramson loves the ex- 
pressive silhouette, and in his _litho- 
graphs he poses dark beauties against 
outlining white grounds. His color wood- 
cuts are competent arrangements of 
recognizable subjects, but are less em- 
phatic than his black-and-whites. 

David Levine, who oddly enough 
studied with Hans Hofmann, paints very 
small, very old-masterish studies of wo- 
men. Like Vuillard, he builds luminous 
forms over darkly varnished grounds. 
His ability to suggest a personality in 
these small format paintings is marked. 
He should now try to enlarge his vi- 
sions, which at the moment seem con- 
stricted by the size of the canvas. (Davis, 
to May 9.)—D.A. 


ANDERSON & MAIER: Both of these 
artists admire the cool, crisp shapes of 
modern industry, Schilli Maier paints 
things and places that have already 
been ordered and designed. In his Coal 
Elevator, rosy earth colors, pale blue, 
and neutral whites and greys are ar- 
ranged in sharp-edged planes. Maier’s 
style, like Sheeler’s, is one of anti- 
septic realism. 
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Malcolm Gordon Anderson's work is 
more abstract. Prim problems in pure 
design, his views through doorways are 
treated as recessions of rectangles, with 
the deepest space painted in an advanc- 
ing color. When he uses curved shapes, 
as in Masque, they are reminiscent of 
the irregular forms used by Northwest 
Indians. (Eggleston, to May 16.)—P.B. 


TANAGER GROUP: Opening its hand- 
some new quarters on East 10th Street, 
this gallery continues showing van- 
guard artists. Most of these 13 painters 
work abstractly, although Larry Rivers 
and Jack Tworkov use figures. Twor- 
kov’s emerges from an amorphous blue 
space; she comes through poised and 
classical, though the artist’s approach 
is vigorous. In Rivers’ large painting, 
rich areas of lead and pewter greys give 
weight to a solemn tableau of enig- 
matic personages. 

In Michael Goldberg’s dark painting, 
a cascade of tumbling forms builds up 
to a single nocturnal image. Miriam 
Schapiro constructs a violent imaginary 
landscape with writhing sharp-edged 
areas. 

Two tiny pictures, an exquisite col- 
lage by Esteban Vicente and Anita Ber- 
ger’s painting of radiant floating color 
particles, are impressive despite their 
size. Works by Robert Beauchamp, Betty 
Klavun and Vita Petersen are tactile 
and spontaneous, (Tanager, to May 8.) 

—P. B. 


HENRY KALLEM: Cityscapes, standing 
figures and the face of a playing card 
provide Henry Kallem with subjects for 
canvases in his second one-man show. 
This former Pepsi-Cola winner shows a 
preference for attractive, almost sweet 
color and for generalized outline. In 
Playing Card, King of Spades, he ab- 
stracts the already abstract forms of 
a card, balancing the right-side-up head 
against the upside-down head with rhyth- 
mic ares of color. This reverse image 
occurs again in Perspective. 

Faces in several of Kallem’s paint- 
ings are too easily stylized; but Byzan- 
tine Lady, in her polka dotted dress, has 
the impassivity of Empress Theodora. 
(Salpeter, to May 9.)—P. B. 


CHARLES H. ALSTON: In this debut 
exhibition by a competent abstract 
painter, African conjurors’ masks and 
ritual figurines emerge as partial im- 
ages in a series of planar fantasies. 
Alston’s palette, which ranges from hot 
pink to shadowy green, supports the 
mood of mystery conveyed by these 
themes. The most suggestive of the 
series, African Theme III, is alive with 
primitive presences which are painted 
in flat, cubistic terms. (Heller, to May 
16.)—D. A. 


JAMES A. ERNST: Going a step be- 
yond the famous dictum of Picasso, 
“I paint what I see,” Ernst not only 
paints what he sees, but also what he 
feels about the experience. 

Many of Ernst’s papers are land- 
scapes, not merely descriptive but sug- 
gestive in their generalization of nat- 
ural forms: proliferating trees framing 
a pasture land; an ominous broken sky 
foretelling storm over the sea; tasseled 
grasses swaying in the wind at a shore’s 
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edge, dancing as gaily as Wordsworth’s 
daffodils. All these sensitively observed 
details have been combined in an ex- 
pression that is both reticent and poetic. 
(Barzansky, May 4 to 14.)—M.B. 


CLAUDE ARPELS: Impressionism left 
a legacy of delicacy and taste to French 
painters. Claude Arpels simulates this 
delicacy in a series of very French land- 
scapes and still-lifes. His most success- 
ful pictures are views of balconies and 
Paris roof tops in pale blue-greys en- 
livened by spots of bright color. Arpels 
gives well rehearsed performances with- 
out seeming to try at all. (Iolas, to 
May 5.)—P.B. 


SAM GREENBERG: An expressionist 
who packs a lot of energy into the 
writhing forms of his paintings, Green- 
berg seems at his best when he works 
with a great number of elements, In 
Gargolyes and Automobile Graveyard, 
he creates a balance between strong 
modeling of the subjects (Pre-Colum- 
bian carving in one, and a pile of 
twisted auto skeletons in the other) 
and a sensuous surface of dark color, 
rhythmically accented with black. 

In other paintings, landscapes and 
still-lifes, handling is less compact. A 
battle scene that seems suitable to 
Greensberg’s approach is treated’ melo- 
dramatically. (Creative, to May 12.) 

—P. B. 


SNORRE ANDERSEN: Calm and com- 
posed, the landscapes in-Snorre Ander- 
sen’s recent show seemed to wait for 
people to arrive. But where the antici- 
pated figures appeared, they posed self- 
consciously like guests in too neat sur- 
roundings. In these paintings land areas, 
clouds, trees, become flat patterns, sim- 
ply shaped and faintly textured; colors 
are pleasantly low in intensity, soft 
but clear. (Serigraph.)—S. F. 


DEBUT GROUP: Four young artists 
were represented in this second debut 
exhibition, Both Jerome Henry Roth 
and Mark Heine paint in semi-abstract 
terms. Roth’s pale watercolor still-lifes 
and his witty oil of a Mennonite couple 
are among his best works. Heine’s ab- 
stractions of the human figure, although 
boldly painted, are still too dependent 
on cubist precedent. 

Margaret Pow models ascetic faces in 
heavy impasto, often revealing her sit- 
ters’ anxieties. Caryl de Paoli’s wood- 
cuts have soft tonal effects and blurry 
line that belong more appropriately to 
a painting medium. (YMHA, Kauf- 
mann.)—D. A. 


VERNON SMITH: This artist’s paint- 
ings recall the well-worn tag, style is 
the man. His artistic ideology is not 
farouche, but is so personal that it 
makes immediate impression. Subjects 
and handling are varied; the semi-ab- 
stract and objective both appear. 
The symbolism of Bermuda, suggest- 
ing the island’s form hemmed in by 
waves and sails, includes fruits and 
fauna of sea and land in a witty juxta- 
position of detail. The show includes 
many beach scenes, and none appears to 
solve problems of space and forms bet- 
ter than Bay Beach, with its curving, 
gaudily striped umbrellas echoing the 





curves of the recessive shore line. Some 
panels, carved in wood and painted, 
form handsome decorations. (Kraushaar, 
to May 9.)—M.B. 


SCULPTURE 1953: Even the abundant 
greenery that has been placed around 
the sculpture cannot hide or relieve 
the banality of this Sculptor’s Guild 
annual exhibition. On display are over 
150 objects which, in all but a few 
cases, are either sad echoes of tradi- 
tions that have lost their force, or 
copies, parodies or caricatures of the 
styles of original artists. It is time 
that most of the sculptors exhibiting 
here asked themselves if what they are 
doing seriously matters. The world is 
daily being stuffed fuller of objects— 
useful, useless, dull, decorative, cute 
and clever; it is not too much to expect 
of the sculptor that he add to this 
catalogue an object glowing with won- 
der or mystery. 





SIMKHovIitTcH: Portrait. Sculpture 1953 


Included in the exhibition are 18 of 
the rejected models for the “Unknown 
Political Prisoner’ competition. What 
is the point? This depressing display 
sheds glory on no one, and shame on 
several. 

Luckily, a few pieces may be salv- 
aged from the wreckage. Minna Har- 
kavy shows an excellent Head of a 
French Girl in bronze; and there are 
good portrait heads by Helena Simk- 
hovitch and Charles Umlauf. Rhys Ca- 
parn exhibits a handsome Cat; De 
Creeft has an elegant nude in caen 
stone; Werner and Cronbach venture 
into open construction, and there are 
notable figure pieces by Margulies, 
Nevelson and Hebald. (Museum of Nat- 
ural History, to May 10.)—S.G. 


NANNO DE GROOT: The foreword to 
the catalogue for this exhibition of paint- 
ings suggests that De Groot’s concep- 
tions may be realistic, however much 
transformed in their development. But 
they do not seem to have been derived 
directly from nature; rather, they seem 
based on an eidolon, a symbol of some 
natural form. On whatever vague ob- 
jective basis these canvases rest, they 
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have been transmuted into subjective, 
plastic expressions in which intuitive, 
rather than visual, perception has se- 
lected the formal elements. 

Many of De Groot’s paintings are on 
a large scale, suggesting murals, yet 
having a vibrant dynamism not usual 
in mural work. But his most appealing 
works are small fantasies of birds and 
figures, similar in subject to the large 
canvases but given greater clarity of 
structure. (Schaefer, to May 16.)—M. B. 


CHAPELLIER GROUP: The five artists 
in this group contribute works that are 
light and undemanding. Ingeborg Chris- 
tensen paints white and pink roses in 
a fuzzy, soft focus. Evalyn Higginbot- 
tom uses chalky violets and blues in her 
paintings of winsome children. Raymond 
Segard’s pallid street scenes are varia- 
tions on themes by Utrillo. 

The most ambitious painter in the 
group is Philip Simpson. Iluminated 
by a concealed light, the sculpturesque 
figures of his Council suggest De La- 
tour. Airy watercolors by Joseph 
Smongeski seem less well realized than 
his oil, The Yellow Pot, a still-life 
with a Cézannesque background. (Cha- 
pellier, to May 9.)—P.B. 


ALEX REDEIN: Somber coastal scenes 
and a few figure pieces make up 
Redein’s first exhibition of gouache 
paintings since 1946, Distinctly roman- 
tic, Redein likes to paint disparate ob- 
jects — poles, lonely trees, shacks —in 
melancholy sites, covered with heavy 
blue-green mists. (Ganso, to May 16.) 
—D. A. 


LEWIS K. KIMBALL: In Kimball’s 
naturalistic landscapes, details are im- 
pressionistically softened so that noth- 
ing in the paintings seems substantial. 
This approach seems to work in Kim- 
ball’s skillful watercolors, mostly shore- 
line landscapes. The oils, despite their 
lack of definition, are heavy and monot- 
onous. Several small drawings with 
blue-grey washes portray aspects of 
Naples with the informality of snap- 
shots. (Martha Jackson, to May 14.) 

—P.B. 


MILTON GOLDSTEIN: Encaustic color 
etching —a technique originated by 
Goldstein—combines the wax medium’s 
textures and warm colors with the 
multiple etching process. Goldstein 
achieves unusually warm tonalities by 
overprinting encaustic with transparent 
inks. But in most of the prints one 
feels that the subject is merely a vehi- 
cle for technical experiment. 

Two notable exceptions are still-lifes: 
Foliage and Snake Plant. In the former, 
burry lines and luminous yellow color- 
ing present a poetic vision of complex 
foliage; in the latter, a profound burnt 
sienna backdrop sets off the brilliant 
green of the plant. (Weyhe, to May 2.) 

—D.A 


LOUISE HORWITZ: Finding her 
sources in Byzantine mosaics, Fayum 
portraits and gothic stained glass, Lou- 
ise Horwitz paints decorative water- 
colors of rigidly posed figures and of 
heads with wide staring eyes and tri- 
angular necks, These watercolors are 
deceptive in that they are handled to 
resemble work in other media. The 
stylized angularity of Begger and Saint 

[Continued on page 23] 
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PRINTS 


by Dore Ashton 





Brooklyn Changes 


The Brooklyn Museum Print Annual 
(on view through June 21) is now in 
its seventh year and its character has 
decidedly changed, When Una E. John- 
son, print curator at Brooklyn, first 
conceived a print annual in 1947 (in 
order to “recognize and encourage art- 
ists working in graphic arts, and to 
stimulate public interest in fine con- 
temporary printmaking’’), less than 600 
artists submitted work to the annual 
and more than 200 prints made the 
show. Since then, Brooklyn’s print an- 
nual, under Miss Johnson’s creative ad- 
ministration, has become increasingly 
important as a pace setter in the 
graphic arts. Last year more than 1,200 
entries were received and some 200 
were shown. But this year, out of as 
many entries, less than 150 were se- 
lected by jurors Stefan Hirsch, Gabor 
Peterdi and Martin E. Segal. 

The change in this show reflects a 
change of attitude on the part of both 
artists and connoisseurs. No one is 
satisfied with technical novelty any 
longer, If, in 1947, it was constructive 
to encourage all artists working in 
the graphic arts, to do so today would 
threaten the standing of the entire 
field. For this reason, the current an- 
nual is far smaller than its precedents. 


CASARELLA: Civitavecchio 








In her catalogue forward, Una John- 
son says of the show: “Its accent is on 
creative achievement. . . . In American 
printmaking, technical excellence rep- 
resented in such an exhibition is or 
should be taken as a matter of course. 

. The jury ... has attempted to 
choose a group of prints that reflects 
the personal expression of the _ indi- 
vidual artist and his successful achieve- 
ment within a given graphic medium.” 

Yet, there is no getting around the 
fact that this is a dry year for the 
print world. Although this show is 
smaller, it is not more “select.” The 
strongest section is the woodcut, par- 
ticularly the color woodcut; the weak- 
est is lithography. Three out of the 
annual’s 14 purchase awards went to 
woodcut artists Leonard Baskin, Seong 
Moy and Edmond Casarella. (For a 
complete list of prizes see page 26.) 
Baskin’s huge black-and-white Man of 
Peace is a conception of the anxious 
contemporary man who, with nervous 
features and indeterminate stance, 
clutches a scrawny cock, a frightening 
substitute for the plump dove of peace. 
Moy’s Classical Horse and Rider, a 
brilliantly printed cut, is more subtle, 
not as decorative as his former work, 
and suggests the bucking horse’s ac- 
tion in strong diagonals, Casarella’s 
Civitavecchio is a tasteful abstraction 
of impressions derived from his recent 
sojourn in Italy. 

Other exceptional woodcuts are Alice 
Trumbull Mason’s Twilight—simply and 
poetically expressed in abstract terms; 
Adja Yunkers’ Apposition, a vertical 
composition of two closely related fig- 
ures printed in lustrous reds; Frasconi’s 
hazy view of Brooklyn Bridge at dawn; 
Carul Summers’ Oriental landscape; 
Glenn Chamberlain’s abstraction, and 
Vera Torkanowsky’s unique black-and- 
white scene of a wake. 

Scattered among the other media are 
some dozen exceptional prints. Among 
purchase awards in intaglio, there are 
John Paul Jones’ characteristic Suspen- 
sion, an expert treatment of plane sur- 
faces; Eugene Dalzotto’s Landscape, 
and Harry Hoehn’s rectilinear etching. 
Gabor Peterdi shows a large etching- 
and-engraving—a desolate, spiky land- 
scape overhung with foreboding shapes 
and heightened by startling color in- 
serts. Other good intaglios are by Mar 
Jean Kettunen, Harland Goudie (who, 
along with Jones and Dalzotto, works 
in the active Iowa University print 
studio), and Minna Citron. 

The one serigraph showing ingenious 
handling is Sylvia Wald’s Atmosphere 
of Recollection, an abstraction which is 
so evocative that it is almost surreal. 
Margaret Lowengrund’s color litho- 
graph—one of the show’s very few good 
lithos—is a complicated image of Vege- 
table Bins, printed from several stones 
with unusual color effects. 


PRINT NOTES 


Washington, D. C.: Biblical themes from 
the Pentateuch comprise a portfolio of 
etchings by Ben-Zion, on view at the 
Smithsonian Institution through May 24. 
This group of 18 etchings is the first of 
a projected series of four Old Testa- 
ment portfolios by the self-taught, 
Ukranian-born artist. 


The Art Digest 
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AUCTIONS 





RENOIR: Portrait of a Woman with a 
Rose. To be sold at Parke-Bernet May 9. 


French Moderns 


A sale of important French modern 
paintings and drawings will take place 
at the Parke-Bernet Galleries May 13 
at 8 P.M. The works come from the 
property of a French private collec- 
tion and various New York private col- 
lectors as well as other owners. Ex- 
hibition commences May 9. 

Included in the sale is Degas’ Trois 
Danseuses (jupes jaunes), a composi- 
tion which represents one of the art- 
ist’s favorite subjects, young ballerinas 
standing during intermission in the 
wings of a stage; Renoir’s La Féte de 
Pan, a canvas which belongs to a group 
painted in Wargemont, near Dieppe, 
and his 1915 Portrait of a Woman with 
a Rose, a canvas similar to Gabrielle 
with Two Roses which is in the Louvre. 
The Degas is illustrated in Lemoisne’s 
“Degas et Son Ouevre.” Renoir’s La 
Féte de Pan was in the Renoir show, 
Musée de 1]’Orangerie, Paris, 1933; his 
Portrait of a Woman is illustrated in 
Maier-Graefe’s “Renoir’’, 1929. 

Also in the auction are paintings by 
Raoul Dufy, Picasso (two abstractions), 
Utrillo, Vlaminck, Winslow Homer, 
Edzard, Rouault and other artists. 


Parke-Bernet Forms Subsidiary 


Parke-Bernet Galleries, leading New 
York art and rare book auction house, 
has announced the formation of a sub- 
sidiary company to be known as Parke- 
Bernet, Inc. (Machinery, Surplus and 
Real Estate Division). This subsidiary 
will operate throughout the U.S. and 
will be under the supervision of Harry 
E. Loree, veteran auctioneer, who has 
been associated with the War Assets 
Administration and who is now the of- 
ficial auctioneer for the New York For- 
eign Trade Zone. Headquarters of the 
subsidiary of Parke-Bernet Galleries 
will be in the parent organization’s 
building at 980 Madison Avenue, New 
York. 


Recent Auction Prices 

A sale of old master etchings and en- 
gravings belonging to Mrs. Eugene S. 
Benjamin, Mrs. Louis Samter Levy, 
Joseph P. Burke and other owners, 
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held at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
March 24, brought a total of $15,157. 
Top prices in the sale were as follows: 


Rembrandt: Clement de Joughe, Printseller $2,000 
Schongauer: St. James, the Greater, Over- 





COMING the SATACENE ....ccccccseceerecccecseessees 1,600 
Rembrandt: Lieven Willems van Coppenol 

DUN EE UMIIID cdavicpbocdsnssaicvedinscenanstarees 1,000 
Schongauer: The Virgin Receiving the An- 

SONI 3.00 cdc: Vcoselinncatstcpherreunstencsabecesecsres 800 
Diirer: St. Jerome in His Study ... aes 600 
Diirer: The Little Passion Set ..........ccccceeee 550 
Rembrandt: Landscape with a Square Tower 370 


A sale of property of Kleemann Gal- 
leries, including modern prints, draw- 
ings and sculptures, was held at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries April 7. It 
brought a total of $21,535. Top prices 
in the sale were as follows: 


Renoir: Head of Coco, DronZe ...........e0ee000 $1,600 
Eakins: Arcadia, bronze relief .............0.06 625 
Picasso: Buste de Jeune Femme, woodcut .. 600 
Chagall: Mein Leben, series of 20 dry- 

SINE Loh ota tind aakaden adie eatgaanunpedadeehatsatespbess 525 
Gauguin:, Manao Tupapu (Elle pense au 

BGUEMERE) WOODCTE «..000ccesceceerccceccseensescee 320 
Delacroix: Design for a Mural, watercolor 300 
Matisse: Flowers, pen & ink ............cccec0000+ 300 
es 


A sale of modern paintings, drawings, 
prints and African sculptures belonging 
to James Sauter, Mrs. Winifred C. 
Bowman, a Connecticut private collec- 
tor, and other owners was held at the 
Parke-Bernet Galleries April 8. Top 
prices in the sale were as follows: 


Sisley: Mammes, Le Matin ..............ss00000000 $12,000 
PMS. DU TERDIIIN = ecsncseccececsscducncesecerencssnece 4,300 
Corot: Barque @ la Rive, au Pied d'un 
Groupe d’Arbres 
Chagall: The Family. ...............000 = 000 







Viaminck: White and Blue Asters . 1,600 
Viaminck: Paysage en Bretagne ... 1,450 
Utrillo: Eglise de Domremy .... 1,400 
Matisse: Nu Assis Bras Derriére .. 875 
Prendergast: Playtime at Salem Pa 425 


Auction Calendar 


Mav 1 & 2, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French, Biedermeier & English furniture & deco- 
rations, the property of Mrs. Henry Starr & 
other owners. Included in a group of decorative 
paintings & drawings are two companion flower 
subjects by Joseph Nigg. Exhibition current. 


May 6. 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Modern 
French lithographs & etchings; & Picasso ce- 
ramics assembled from various French collec 
tions, sold by order of A. L. Taylor, New York. 
The lithographs & etchings, mainly in color, 
include work by Bornard, Braque. Chagall], Dufy, 
Léger, Maillol, Matisse, Miro, Picasso. Renoir. 
Tamayo, an extensive collection of Toulouse- 
Lautreec, & other works. The Picasso ceramics 
comprise a group of 12 pieces from the original 
molds created by the artist; each bears upon 
the reverse side the impression Picasso or 
Originale Picasso; all were purchased by the 
present owners in the artist’s studio. Exhibition 
current. 


May 7, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Oriental 
art from various sources. Sale includes an ex 
tensive collection of hardstone carvings includ- 
ing jades, coral & carnelian; ivory carvings & 
an interesting set of nine carved amber figures 
of the Ming period depicting Shou Lao & The 
Eight Immortals; Chinese ritual bronzes of the 
Shang & Chou period. Also Japanese prints 
including some by Hiroshige & Hokusai. There 
are Chinese paintings of the Ming & Ch’'ing 
dynasties; Chinese furniture, porcelain & pot- 
tery including early dymastic through Ch’ing 
examples. Exhibition fret May 2. 


May 13, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Impor- 
tant French modern paintings & drawings, the 
property of a French private collector, various 
New York private collectors & other owners. 
Sale includes Degas’ Trois Danseuses (jupes 
jaunes); Renoir’s La Féte de Pan & his Portrait 
of a Woman with a Rose (painted in 1915 in a 
similar pose to that of. Gabrielle with Two 
Roses), & other Renoif, Btill-lifes, studies of 
heads & nudes; Seurat’s Champ de Blé, a draw- 
ing, with a portrait of the artist’s friend, 
Signac, on the back; Dufy’s Sleeping Girl; 
two abstract compositions by Picasso: Dau- 
mier’s sketch of an avocat, & paintings by 
Utrillo, Viaminck, Rouault, Winslow Homer & 
others. Exhibition from May 9. 


May 15 & 16, 1:45 P.M..Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
English 18th- & 19th-Century furniture from 
the estate of the late Emily Coddington Williams 
& other owners. Includes English & continental 
porcelain & faiénce, bibelots, Chinese por- 
— paintings & drawings. Exhibition from 
May 9. 















PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21 


P. ublic Aastion Sal 


May 13 at 8 p.m. 


IMPORTANT 
FRENCH MODERN 


PAINTINGS 


AND DRAWINGS 


Featuring 














Trois Danseuses 
by DEGAS 


La Fete de Pan and 
Woman witha Rose 
by RENOIR 








Property of 


A FRENCH PRIVATE 
COLLECTOR 


Various N. Y. Private 
Collectors and Other Owners 











Degas’ Trois Danseuses (Jupes 
Jaunes ) was painted about 1891 
and included in the Degas sale, 


Paris, 1918; recorded and 
illustrated in P. A. Lemoisne, 








Degas et son Oeuvre, Paris, 
1946. La Féte de Pan, one of 
the canvases painted by Renoir 







when visiting the Bérard sum- 





mer home. Woman with a Rose 
painted in 1915 by Renoir; 
recorded and illustrated in 
Julius Maier-Graefe, Renoir, 


1919 


Several other works by Renoir and 
examples by Raoul Dufy, Picasso 
Daumier, Utrillo, Vlaminck 
Seurat, Winslow Homer, Edzard 
Rouault and other artists. 


Illustrated Catalogue $1.00 
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Recent Paintings 


BIALA 


Thru May 16 


STABLE GALLERY °24 7th Ave- 


at 58th St. 





Water Colors 


James A May 4 thru 18 


ERNST 


barzansky galleries 
664 MADISON AVE. BET. 60 & 61 ST. 





ELSIE 


DRIGGS 


Paintings . 


Thru May 16 
REHN GALLERIES 


683 Fifth Ave., New York. Near 54th St. 





X 
HANS HOFMANN 


KOOTZ Gallery © 600 madison at 57 


X 


MODERN FRENCH 
MASTERS 


VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES e 21 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 








Exhibition of Paintings 
Cécile 


elle 


MIDTOWN 


GALLERIES 17 E. 57, N. Y. 


a Caravan 
ae, 


iztros. Gallery 


OIL PAINTING 








May 3-23 
Daily 3-7 








committee on art education 


sponsored by the museum of modern art 


a national professional organization for teachers and students 
representing all levels of education 





Amateur Art Comes of Age 


The American public’s mushrooming in- 
terest in the arts is evidenced by the 
increased frequency of exhibitions in 
museums and galleries everywhere. In 
the curricula of the nation’s colleges 
and universities, high schools and ele- 
mentary schools, both public and pri- 
vate, art is gaining recognition, and it 
may some day become as important as 
scientific, technical and general sub- 
jects. This awakened need for participa- 
tion in creative expression is more than 
a product of increased leisure time. 
Personal satisfaction in creative 
achievement is the means historically 
sought by man when he has created a 
world which confounds and frightens 
him. 

What is being done to appraise, pre- 
serve and healthily cultivate this crea- 
tive potential? Technical and mechani- 
cal aids to the pursuit of creative 
expression are being offered to the 
American public on all sides. But un- 
happily, instead of giving help, this bat- 
tery of “short-cut” methods seriously 
damages the sincere amateur’s need for 
creative activity. It leads to the illu- 
sion that there are pat methods and 
techniques of producing “art”; that the 
production of “art” is the end result 
of all creative activity; that if the ama- 
teur painter, for example, follows the 
directions on the package and applies 
the numbered vial of color to the corre- 
sponding number on the canvas, he will 
make a work of art which is worth- 
while, and far more important, a work 
of art which is marketable. 

Art education, both individual and 
institutional, has a tremendous task 
to accomplish together with the ama- 
teur. First, the amateur must under- 
stand that there are no easy ways, that, 
in fact, his continued efforts, his trials 
and errors, his persistence in trying to 
do what he has in mind is a major part 
of the satisfaction he is seeking. He 
must learn that when, by dint of much 
effort and thought, by many failures, he 
manages to produce something with 
paint or clay that pleases him in some 
way, and perhaps more significantly 
gives him an idea for another experi- 
ment, he has gotten what he was after 
in the beginning. 

The amateur must come to know that 
creating is not static; that it is a con- 
stant struggle for self-government; that 
it does not mean moving in the direc- 
tion of certain set ultimates, but does 
mean a renewal of values within him- 
self. This is the satisfaction and this is 
the joy. The quest, the amateur will 
please note, is not without its own 
compensations: he can make a paint- 
ing or ceramic which does please him, 
which he does like. If we do not, in- 
dividually and institutionally, give out 
this knowledge widely and freely to 
the rapidly growing number of ama- 
teurs crowding otr classrooms, studios 





*Zoltan Hecht, painter and instructor at the 
People’s Art Center (Museum of Modern 
Art), is a member of the Committee on Art 
Education. 


by Zoltan Hecht* 


and workshops, then we are not living 
up to our credo as teachers and leaders 
of humanity, 

Unfortunately, it takes time. Para- 
doxically, as the amateur seeks to put 
aside all the meanings of a time-clock 
world, he tries to impose a time-clock 
point of view on his creative activities. 
And he is abetted by the manufacturers 
of the short-cut books and kits, by 
the sponsors of television and radio 
broadcasts who make a business of sell- 
ing artistic ability and achievement, by 
the promoters of art festivals and con- 
tests which glorify and glamorize the 
amateur’s products for the sake of their 
business, not for the sake of his feel- 
ings and needs. Today it is difficult, 
even for the professional artist to dif- 
ferentiate between the worthwhile and 
the decadent in art. It can become al- 
together frustrating to the inexperi- 
enced who seek fundamental direction. 

The professional artist also has a job 
to do in helping the amateur. The ama- 
teur not knowing what to do, often calls 
on and cites the professional artist, both 
for encouragement and reassurance. The 
professional’s condescension simply 
feeds the amateur’s desire for short- 
cut methods and “get-to-be-an-artist- 
overnight” schemes. The professional 
artist can show the amateur that it 
takes discipline and sacrifice and hard 
work to make a statement that is sig- 
nificant and worthwhile, and that both 
the individual and his product have a 
relative value in terms of growth and 
awareness. 

All human beings are entitled to equal 
consideration in the normal desire to 
be articulate with whatever materials 
they have at hand. The rapid growth 
of the amateur art movement is the re- 
sult of people suddenly realizing that 
they have not yet claimed their crea- 
tive birthright. Discovering this lack in 
their lives, amateurs anxiously seek 
finalities in their creative activity and 
seek out the professional to assure 
themselves that they belong. 

We as educators can only warn the 
amateur to be as alert to so-called 
helpers in art as he is to the repair 
man who fixes his car or to the physi- 
cian who looks after his health. We do 
not casually submit our bodies to an 
operation without first consulting a 
competent surgeon, Why do we so un- 
dervalue our infinitely more precious 
creative faculties that we carelessly 
submit them to quacks? 

Meanwhile art centers continue to 
spring up in communities in many parts 
of the country. State and municipal 
governments are subsidizing art activi- 
ties of the right sort. Serious organi- 
zations like the Artists’ Equity Asso- 
ciation are making it their concern to 
study the growth of amateur art with 
the possibility of establishing more 
study centers. All this means that ama- 
teur art has come to stay, has come to 
take its rightful place in our country’s 
mature culture. 


The Art Digest 
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PORTRAIT 
SPECIALISTS 


Grand Central Art Galleries, tnc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 


DOROTHY WILDING 
and R. V. BENDRAT present 


Harold 


STEVENSON 


May 6-30 


Wilding Gallery 24 EAST 67 ST. W. Y. 


VERNON SMITH 


Through May 9th 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


$2 EAST S9TK St... BB. Y. C. 


LUCIUS 


CROWELL | 


To ~~ 9 
FERARGIL" 
63 East 57th St., N. Y. C. | 


PAINTINGS BY 


SCHILLI MAIER 
MALCOLM ANDERSON 


May 4-16 
Ward Eggleston 
161 W. 57 ST. Galleries 
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CUTHBERT 


CONTEMPORARY 


ARTS, inc. 106 E. 57 ST., N.Y. 


Peter 


BLANC 


INK PAINTINGS April 27 - May 16 


PASSEDOIT GALLERY 121 E. 57 
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57TH STREET 


[Continued from page 20] 


suggests segmented stained glass. Here 
the luminosity of watercolor is height- 
ened by mottled edges of black and 
white. The largest work is a nine-panel 
polyptych, Fragments of San Marco. 
Its style is pseudo-Byzantine; its ap- 
pearance, like tile. (Creative, to May 
12.)—P. B. 


MITCHELL JAMIESON: Already 
known as a Navy combat artist and 
winner of the Pepsi-Cola award in 1948, 
Mitchell Jamieson is having his first 
one-man show in New York. His earlier, 
directly representational outlook has 
changed to one that is more imagina- 
tive. Occasionally he has a surrealist 
approach to figures. He uses them in a 
context related to the sea: in The Ma- 
trix he combines a shell and women in 
symbolic analogy; he strings the shell 
and merges it with a single figure to 
make a Harp of the Sea. (Maynard 
Walker, to May 9.)—S.F. 


ABINGDON SQUARE GROUP: Rang- 
ing from pleasant amateur landscapes 
to professional abstractions, this group 
show included paintings by 26 members. 
Notable works were Paul Bond’s evoca- 
tive gouache harbor scene, E. J. Dan- 
iel’s warm, semi-abstract still-life, and 
Betty Lafferty’s expert gouache rendi- 
tion of red coastal rocks. (Barzansky.) 

—-D. A. 


GRIGORY GLUCKMANN: Lush girls 
painted in a lean, stylized technique 
constitute the attractive bulk of Gluck- 
mann’s oeuvre. As if to avoid the easy 
seductions of their ventral sides, he 
presents a dorsal view of his subjects 
in half of the canvases in this exhibi- 
tion, leaving the viewer with the im- 
pression of being in a room _ whose 
occupants have turned their backs to 
him. 

In spite of the misty, cleverly ren- 
dered flesh and texture of the nudes, 
ballet dancers and girls in cafés, the 
romantic and sketchy Promenade Do- 
minicale and the realistic Montmartre 
are the most painterly works of the 
show. (Milch, to May 16.)—S. G., 


GRUNIG & KRESCH: Two newcomers 
to this gallery work in the same direc- 
tion as many of today’s younger paint- 
ers, Direct, impetuous brushwork gives 
an energetic appearance to their rough 
and generalized figures. 

D. Heller Grunig creates a fluffy sur- 
face of strokes that never defines the 
subject; in her long horizontal paint- 
ing, Last Supper, faceless, seated fig- 
ures are separated by white paint and 
arranged symmetrically. 

Kresch, more purposeful in _ his 
method, handles paint with a violence 
which produces rich, worked-over sur- 
faces, but he leaves open areas that 
give relief from the brushwork. In Two 
Figures the subject is found in the ac- 
tion of the paint. Kresch’s feeling for 





Recent Paintings 


DOROTHY 


DEYRUP 


WELLONS GALLERY 


To May 9 70 E. 56 St. N. Y. 22 


PAINTINGS by 
GRIGORY 


GLUCKMANN 


thru May 16 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 





MAY 4-22 


| 


WOOD CARVINGS 


JULIAN MARTIN 


| STONE CARVINGS 


HENRY DI SPIRITO 
SCULPTURE CENTER 


167 EAST 69TH ST., N. Y. C. 
Hours 2-5, 7-10 except Sat. Eve. and Sun. 





To May 22 
ROSWELL 


WEIDNER 


Oils 


2007 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CREATIVE ART 


ASSOCIATES 


© Paintings 
May 10-29 © Sculpture 


Riverside Museum, 310 Riverside Dr.,N. Y. 


MATTA 


Recent Paintings May 


ALEXANDRE IOLAS GALLERY 


46 East 57 Street New York 















sculpture 


LEONARD 


PERIDOT 


April 27 to May 23 
6 E. 12 St.. N. Y. C. 


23 








ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK e ZONE 22 


ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 


i for appraisals and inventories. In- 
i quiries respectfully solicited. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
| Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 





THE BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 


YOUNGSTOWN 2, OHIO 
why 

when 
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Write for free illustrated folder A 
with location map 


ARTISTS — JUNE 7 DEADLINE 


18th ANNUAL MID-YEAR SHOW—$5000 IN PRIZES 






JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 







An Innovator... the Architect 


PIERRE CHAREAU 


100 DOCUMENTS »y RENE HERBST 
on architecture $5.50 


furniture WITTENBORN & CO. 


interiors 
lighting, etc. 38 East 57 St., N. Y. 22 


15 LIVE ARTISTS 


NOT A SCHOOL - A WORKSHOP FOR 
CREATIVE ARTISTS - JULY 1-SEPT. 15 


WEEKLY $35 11 WEEK SEASON $350 
LODGING - FINE FOOD 
WATERFRONT STUDIOS 


BAY STREET STUDIO 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR - MAINE 





his subject is revealed by his powerful 
drawings. His knowledge of the figure 
gives a solidity to Deposition, a large 
canvas of figures that reflects the in- 
tensity of his painting attack. (Tibor 
de Nagy, to May 9.)—P.B. 


DOROTHY DEYRUP: Uniformly strong 
chiaroscuro gives a rigidity to this art- 
ist’s tightly treated, realistic landscapes. 
When she arranges many convex sur- 
faces together—as in Sierra Lumber 
Mill, with its logs, booms and smoke- 
stacks—the even modeling gives her 
work a certain consistency, However, 
when she superimposes a single strong- 
ly modeled figure on an abstract back- 
ground, as in Wading Boy, she achieves 
strange and inconsistent results. (Wel- 
lons, to May 9.)—P.B. 


BETH CREEVEY HAMM: Realistic 
watercolors, many representing scenes 
from the Southwest, make up this ex- 
hibition. Cliff dwellings, mesas and 
cactus are rendered in thin, washy 
color, usually outlined in stiff, dark 
contours. (Argent, to May 2.)—D.A. 


EMILIO SANCHEZ: Watercolors by this 
Cuban painter are records of people 
and places in the islands of the Carri- 
bean. Sanchez relies on uncluttered 
drawing to carry his images. He is 
most successful in studies of groups of 
islanders. One small horizontal paper 
describes a funeral procession of ne- 
groes in white costumes. A series of 
architectural views, mostly of such co- 
lonial buildings as Government House, 
St. Croix, capture the imposing quali- 
ties of wide stairways and pink stucco 
facades. (Ferargil.)—P. B. 


EPKO: This first one-man show by a 
young artist is premature. His heavily 
impastoed oils suffer from lack of or- 
ganization and inadequate drawing. His 
studies of ballet girls in a studio need 
clarification. (Goodman, to May 5.) 
—D.A. 


JEAN SALABET: In his first American 
one-man show, this Parisian artist 
showed eminently recognizable views of 
Monmartre, Montparnasse and Pigalle. 
Highly varnished and semi-impression- 
ist, his paintings are dated and marked 
“Paris” for the benefit of prospective 
buyers. (Little Studio.)—D. A. 


LAWRENCE KUPFERMAN: In a new 
and welcome departure, Kupferman has 
tackled a big theme—the Book of 
Psalms—and his approach has grown 
accordingly. No longer exploiting, ac- 
cidental fluidities in oil paint, he has 
created a graphic imagery which, 
though non-figurative projects, convinc- 
ingly the vigor of his Biblical source. 
(Levitt.)—S. F. 


“™ CHAPELLIER cater 


48 EAST 57 


Paintings © Sculpture © Watercolors 


CHRISTENSEN 
HIGGENBOTTOM 
SEGARD 
SIMPSON 
SMONGESKI 


To May 9 















THE HOUSE OF 
HEYDENRYK 


has moved 
to its own 


building 


141 W. 54 


(between 6th & 7th Avenues) 
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Graham Sutherland 
[Continued from page 13] 


mantic tradition with a quiet merit of 
his own. 

About 1935, the year in which he 
started to teach composition and illus- 
tration, Sutherland produced some post- 
ers for Shell-Mex, the Orient Line and 
London’s Underground. It was the pol- 
icy of these corporations to give a rea- 
sonably free rein to young artists of 
ability, and Sutherland was one of sev- 
eral who made quite distinguished de- 
signs, though they have only an inci- 
dental part in his development. The 
decisive turn in the apparently settled 
eareer of the young art school master 
(married since 1929) came in the fol- 
lowing year. It was on a visit to Pem- 
brokeshire in 1936 that he discovered 
he could no longer make finished paint- 
ings from nature. At the same time he 
found the Welsh mountains inspiring 
more in their spare ruggedness than 
the lush southern counties he was used 
to. The new Sutherland, rejecting imi- 
tation while feeling deeply in accord 
with nature, came into being. 

Change was in the air at that mo- 
ment. The surrealist exhibition burst 
on London in 1936 with startling effect. 
Many artists—Paul Nash is an example 
among the British moderns—welcomed 
it as an incitement to a freer use of 
the imagination than the tenets of mod- 
ern art previously had sanctioned. It 
had its influence on Sutherland, though 
it emphasized rather than contradicted 
the early bent of his work. Surrealism, 
after all, had its link, or so it could be 
argued, with the older British roman- 
ticism. In descriptive catalogues of pres- 
ent day British art, Sutherland is re- 
ferred to sometimes as “romantic paint- 
er,” sometimes as “surrealist painter’— 
or as both together. Certainly the land- 
scapes and tree forms he began to paint 
(like the Landscape with Low Cliff 
and Woods, 1938, The Blasted Oak, 
1941) had a surrealist element:in their 
“double meanings” of shape and design. 

The pictures exhibited in 1938 aroused 
a stir of unusual interest. If the artist 
took something from the School of Paris 
and owed something to Samuel Palmer, 
the result was no less individual. Be- 
fore the war began it was clear that a 
brilliant personality had emerged. 


During the War Years 


Sutherland was 36 when the World 
War brought its interruption and in 
1940 he was appointed one of the official 
war artists, a role for which there was 
nothing to suggest he was at all suited. 
So far as it implied objective record, 
painting the war seemed the reverse of 
his intentions. Yet the enterprise turned 
out unexpectedly well. The authorities 
did not dictate what and how an artist 
should paint—they favored a personal 
reaction. The mental climate, too, had 
some relation to the foreboding spirit 
of art in the 1930s. The foreboding was 
latent in some of Sutherland’s tree pic- 
tures with their anguished forms. Dur- 
ing the blitz, he was able to express 
the 20th-century sense of tragedy more 
explicitly in the pictures he made of 
bomb-shattered houses and streets in 
Wales and London. The East End Street 
of 1941, with its black sky and its 
eerie perspective of yellow architectural 
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skeletons, was one of the most impres- 
sive paintings the war produced. 
Later Sutherland turned to industry, 
which again was a new departure for 
him. For the first time human figures 
appeared in his work. They were imag- 
inatively handled— projections, as it 
were, of the mine and factory, fever- 
ishly enacting an immense drama. 
This was the beginning of a series 
of undertakings into which he was led 
by force of circumstances or by the 
invitation of others rather than in pur- 
suit of his own aims—though in carry- 
ing them out he still took an indi- 
vidual course. One of Sutherland’s gifts 
is to assimilate a fresh theme or one 
unusual for him without abandoning his 
own style and outlook. The capacity for 
self-analysis he showed in his letter to 
Colin Anderson has helped him to find 
his way over unfamiliar ground. His 
analytic sense does not mean that he 
is unduly self-conscious but permits him 
to take his bearings. “The process of 
becoming involved with one’s subject 
is,” he admits, “always mysterious and 
not easy to explain.”’ But he has a shot 
at it in the following words, written 
to Curt Valentin in 1946: “One reacts 
to the reality of tension in a subject, 
physical and spiritual or psychological.” 


The Transforming Vision 


“The reality of tension” is not, per- 
haps, a phrase of crystal clearness but 
it may be interpreted as the innate force 
in any given theme that the artist tries 
to release. In a painting it “should be- 
come” he says “immediate and inten- 
sified.” It is related, no doubt, to the 
“moment of vision’ that Sir Kenneth 
Clark speaks of in the catalogue of 
Sutherland’s works at the Biennale of 
1952, referring to his ability to find in 
some common or accepted thing a sud- 
den transforming perception of intense 
reality. 

One can trace these processes of 
thought in the stages that led to his 
painting of The Crucifixion for St. 
Matthew’s Church, Northampton. This 
departure had its origin in the idea of 
the Rev. Walter Hussey that the most 
modern and least conventional artists 
should be pressed into service to re- 
store a living reality to religious art. 
In Britain, for various reasons, it was 
a daring experiment. Except for minor 
pieces of craftsmanship, church art 
seemed extinct. When Stanley Spencer 
painted a Resurrection it was put in 
the Tate Gallery instead of in a place 
of worship. Some people thought “mod- 
ern art” was so hopelessly secular and 
even anti-religious that it could not be 
used. Yet the result of the first St. 
Matthew commission confuted these 
ideas. Henry Moore’s Madonna and 
Child (1944) was in a somewhat dif- 
ferent manner from that of his semi- 
abstract works, but its simple majesty 
of form made it the object of general 
interest. If Moore could do it in sculp- 
ture, why not Sutherland in painting? 

In 1946 he was turning the invitation 
over in his mind and the first “moment 
of vision” conceived the thorn. He be- 
came, he says, “preoccupied with the 
idea of thorns (the crown of thorns) 
and wounds made by thorns.” He ex- 
amined the idea with a stimulated eye. 
“On going into the country I began to 
notice thorn trees and bushes. Espe- 


cially against the sky the thorns on the 
branches established a limit of aerial 
space. They were like dividers pricking 
out points in space in all directions, en- 
compassing the air as if it were some- 
thing solid and tangible. All sorts of 
ideas for pictures started to come into 
my mind.” 

In some ways -the thorn pictures of 
the immediate post-war period are the 
most typical of Sutherland’s works— 
though they may owe something to 
those paintings by Picasso in which 
space is similarly defined by skeletal 
or edged forms with their suggestion 
of torture and suffering. Thorns gave 
the key to the picture of the Cruci- 
fixion itself—which a little recalls, in 
its emotional angularity, the work. of 
Griinewald. Some critics consider the 
separate thorn studies better than the 
final religious painting. They may be 
right, but it is equally certain that 
Sutherland’s version of the great theme 
was admirably conceived. 


Portraits: A New Direction 


The selection of a form and its study 
in various aspects and metamorphoses 
has remained one of his special inter- 
ests. Banana leaves, the vine, the grass- 
hopper, the cactus, in turn occupied 
him from 1947 onwards. Yet still an- 
other surprise was preparing. Few 
would have expected him to paint a 
portrait, but in 1949 he astonished the 
art world with his portrait of Somerset 
Maugham and in again in 1951 with that 
of Lord Beaverbrook. 

The new direction of effort may be 
explained by the circumstance that both 
he and his sitters like the south of 
France and came into contact there. 
(Since the war, Sutherland, whose home 
in England is at Trottiscliffe, Kent, has 
spent much time at Cap Ferrat.) In- 
volved with his subject, he sought once 
more for “the reality of tension,” this 
time psychological. Studying the facial 
pattern with the same impartial scru- 
tiny as he had devoted to the radiations 
of a leaf or the cracks in a stone, he 
was able to sense, on the weary wisdom 
of the famous writer’s features, the 
irony implicit in the droop of a lip; 
and if he found the newspaper proprie- 
tor’s portrait a more elusive problem, 
this too had an exceptional trenchancy. 

Sutherland’s method is usually to be- 
gin with a drawing from nature and 
then play variations on the theme. In 
1951 he was commissioned to paint a 
large mural for the Festival of Britain, 
“The Origin of the Land.” It was a 
subject that suited him, enabling him 
to express in various ways the sym- 
pathy and relation between living or- 
ganism and mother earth. For this he 
made a number of beautiful studies in 
watercolor (exhibited in London in 
1952), each of which could be regarded 
as a complete conception in itself. Some 
of his best work has been done in a 
mixture of mediums: gouache, trans- 
parent watercolor and pen, in which, 
as the mixture lends itself to a strong- 
ly linear treatment, he often attains 
more sensitive results than in oil. His 
bent is towards line; this faculty cou- 
pled with his sense of design has en- 
abled him to produce some very inter- 
esting designs for individual use (like 
his Birds and Foliage tapestry of 1949). 
But his color also has a personal dis- 
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HONOR ROLL 


(Below Art DIGEST presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 





Artists of Los Angeles and Vicinity 
Annual Exhibition, California 
Warshaw, Howard, oil, $600 
Campbell. Gerald, oil, $600 
Zajac. Jack. oil, $600 
McClellan, Douglas, oil, $500 
Henderson, Gilbert, oil, $500 
Kuntz. Roger. oil, $500 
Hedrick, Wally B., oil. $150 Dressner Award 
Finch, Keith, w. ¢., $500 
Grant, Lowell, sculp., $350 
Hale. Nathan. seulp., $350 
Kaplan, Leonard, sculp., $200 


Brooklyn Museum Seventh National Print 
Annual, New York 

*Baskin. Leonard, wood engr. 

*Boyd, Fiske. woodcut 


*Casarella, Edmond. woodcut 
*Dalzotto,. Eugene, etch.-eng. 
*Haass, Terry. eng. 

*Hoehn, Harry. etch. 

*Hoff. Margo. woodcut 
*Jones, John Paul, etch.-eng. 
*Marzgo, Boris. cellocut 


*Moy. Seong. woodcut 
*Opper, Jerry D., litho. 
*Ruben, Richards. serig. 
*Zirker, Joe, etch. 


Oklahoma Artists 13th Annual, Tulsa 


*McKinney, Dale, oil $200 Ruskin Art Club 
Award 

Bettes, Melvin E.. oil $50 2nd prize 

Smith, William Harold, oil $25 3rd prize 

*Warner. Douglas, w.c. $100 Ruskin Art Club 
Award 

Allende, David, w.c. $25 2nd prize 

Hajny. Jim. w.c. $15 3rd prize 

*McKinney, Dale. serig., $50 Philbrook Award 

Pebworth. Charles, serig.. $15 2nd prize 

McKinney, Dale, serig., $10 3rd prize 

Weinberg. Louis, sculp. $75 Award 

Howard. Robert. sculp. $25 Award 

Smith, William Harold, oil hon. mention 

Hatchett. W. Duayne, oil hon. mention 

Russell, Philip, oil hon. mention 

Moore, Loraine, w.c. hon. mention 

Myers, Marilyn Bemus, wc. hon. mention 

Kennedy, John, graphic hon. mention 

Whitlach, Howard, sculp. hon. mention 


Graham Sutherland 
[Continued from page 25] 


tinction in its considered contrasts of 
warm and cold, its reinforcement of 
acrid yellows and smouldering reds with 
incisive blacks. 

It seems natural to compare Suther- 
land with Henry Moore, with whom he 
has been ranged so often in the inter- 
national exhibitions as one of the two 
most notable exponents of present day 
British art. ‘True children of their age,” 
says Edward Sackville West in an ex- 
cellent biographical and critical study 
of Sutherland (1943), “these two art- 
ists converge from opposite directions 
to meet in the lurid glare of a world of 
fire and ashes.” The massive energy 
of the one is complementary to the 
other’s visual poetry. With Moore, Gra- 
ham Sutherland at the age of 50 stands 
for a new vitality in British art. 
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WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 


Newport, Rhode Island 

ART ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT 42ND AN- 
NUAL. July 1-26. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel. 
drawing, print and small sculpture. Entry fee 
$2 to non-members. Jury. Entry blanks due 
June 1. Write The Art Association of Newport, 
76 Bellevue Avenue. 

Washington, D. C. 

WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB 56TH AN 
NUAL EXHIBITION. June 7-28. National Col- 
lection of the Fine Art Natural History Build. 
ing. Entry fee $2 for non-members. Jury. Prizes. 
Entry blanks due May 23. Entries due May 30. 
Write Katherine Summy, Sec'y, 1673 Columbia 
Road. 





Youngstown, Ohio 
BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 18TH ANNUAL MID- 
YEAR SHOW. July 4—Labor Day, 1953. Media: 
oil and watercolor. Entry fee $2; crate fee $2. 
Jury. Prizes: $5,000. Entry blanks and entries 
due June 7. Write Butler Art Institute, 524 


Wick Avenue. 
REGIONAL 


Athens, Ohio 
OHIO VALLEY 11TH ANNUAL OIL AND WA- 
TERCOLOR SHOW. July 1-31. Edwin Watts 
Chubb Gallery. Open to residents of Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, West Virginia, Pennsylvania and 
Kentucky. Media: oil and watercolor. Jury. En- 
try fee $2.50. Prizes. Entry blanks due June 1. 
Entries due June 10. Write Dean Earl C. Seig- 
fred, College of Fine Arts, Ohio University. 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
LOUISIANA ART COMMISSION'S 12TH ANNUAL 
LOUISIANA ART EXHIBITION. Sept. 13-Oct. 
11. Old State Capitol. Open to artists living in 
Louisiana at time of exhibition. Media: paint- 
ing, graphic, sculpture and ceramic. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry blanks and entries due Sept. 5. 
Write Jay R. Broussard, Louisiana Art Commis- 
sion, Old State Capitol. 
Belleville, New Jersey 
ESSEX COUNTY 2ND ANNUAL OUTDOOR EX- 
HIBITION, June 6 & 7. Christ Episcopal Church. 
Open to all Essex County artists. Media: oil 
and watercolor. Entry fee $1 per picture. En- 
tries due May 31. Write Marye Cooper, 413 
Cortlandt Street. 
Buckhannon, West Virginia 
WEST VIRGINIA STRAWBERRY FESTIVAL 3RD 
ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION. June 4-7. Fire 
Station Auditorium. Open to present and former 
residents of West Virginia. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Entries due May 28. 
Write Prof. Fred L. Messersmith, head, art 
department, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
Cloudcroft, New Mexico 
SOUTHWEST ART EXHIBIT. July and August. 
Media: oil paintings (“‘original, sane and sale- 
able."’) Entry fee $3. Write director, Cloud- 
croft Art Colony. 
Denver, Colorado 
DENVER ART MUSEUM S59TH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION FOR WESTERN ARTISTS. June 15- 
Aug. 2. Open to all western artists. Media: 
painting, drawing, print, and sculpture. Entry 
fee $1. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks and entries 
due May 23. Write Schleier Memorial Gallery, 
West 14th Ave. and Acoma Street. 
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TION. Oct. 26-Noy. 14. William Rockhill Nelson 
Art Gallery. Open to artists of Kansas, Missouri, 
Oklahoma, Arkansas, Nebraska, and Iowa. Me- 
dia: painting, sculpture, and graphic art. Prizes- 
$1,000. Jury. Entry blanks. Entries due Oct. 3. 
Write Mid-America Artists Association, 4415 
Warwick Blvd. 
Sacramento, California 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 6TH ANNUAL 
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June 19. Write Alicia Hook, California State 
Library Prints Room. 
Sarasota, Florida ' 
SARASOTA ART ASSOCIATION ist ANNUAL 
ALL-FLORIDA SHOW. June 28-July 26. Open 
to Florida artists. All media. Entry fee $2; 
handling fee $2. Jury. Prizes: $800. Entries due 
May 30. Write Jack Siler, Sarasota Art Asso- 
ciation, North Broadway. 
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and Guest Artists 
July 6- Aug. 16 
Address all inquiries to: Francis Goffing, 
Bennington College, Bennington, Vt. 


SCHOOL 
of ARTS 


ey) CARBEE 









33rd Season 

Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrash. 
Iindivideal tnstrection. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 

Lic. by Comm. Mass. Dept. Educa. 
SECS AS SET 


MONI GILLETT, ..-. 


Creative & Landscape 
Painting — all media 
73 Cumberland Circle, Asheville, N. C. 











SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


Saugatuck, Michigan Elsa Ulbricht, Director 
43rd YEAR June 29- August 29 
Enroll Now in Courses in 
PAINTING GRAPHICS CRAFTS 
for whole or part of NINE WEEKS under ten 
distinguished Artist-instructors 
Send for a Descriptive Booklet 
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Silvermine, Norwalk, Conn. 

SILVERMINE GUILD 4TH ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION. June 12-July 6. Open to artists born or 
resident in New England. Media: oil, tempera, 
casein, pastel and sculpture. Entry fee $3. Jury. 
33 cash prizes and 1 one-man gallery exhibi- 
tion. Entry blanks and entries due May 18. 
Write Silvermine Guild of Artists. 


Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON WATERCOLOR CLUB 56TH AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION, June 8-29. National Collec- 
tion of the Fine Arts. Media: watercolor, pastel 
or graphic. Entry fee $2. Jury. Prizes. Entry 
blanks due May 21. Entries due May 29. Write 
Washington Watercolor Club, Katherine Summy, 

sec’y., 1673 Columbia Rd., N.W. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 


CUMMINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS, SCHOOL OF 
THE ARTS FELLOWSHIPS. A few scholarships 
are available for painters, musicians and writers 
for the 1953 session, July 6 to August 16. 
Write Theodoros Stamos, 80 West 82nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

KATE NEAL KINLEY MEMORIAL FELLOW- 
SHIP. Offered by the University of Illinois to 
music, art and architecture graduates not older 
than 24 (with few exceptions). Consists of 
$1,000 to be used by recipient toward defray- 
ing expenses of advanced study in America or 
abroad. Applications due May 10. Write Dean 
Rexford Newcomb, College of Fine and Applied 
Arts, Room 110, Architecture Building, Uni- 
versity of Lllinois, Urbana. Illinois. 


COAST TO COAST 


[Continued from page 12] 


century consolidating and reinterpret- 
ing the statements of the pioneers.” 

Artists are represented by one work, 
except for Malevich and Maholy-Nagy 
(two canvases each), Mondrian (three) 
and Picasso (four). Fifty-four Ameri- 
cans are represented in the exhibition, 
along with Canada’s Ralston Crawford; 
England’s Ben Nicholson, Mexico’s 
Diego Rivera and Uruguay’s Joaquin 
Torres-Garcia. The other artists are 
from the European continent: 17 are 
French, 12 are German, 13 are Rus- 
sian-born; the remaining artists are 
from other European countries. 

Among the 54 Americans are Cam- 
eron Booth, Patrick H. Bruce, Arthur 
Carles, Stuart Davis, Balcomb Greene, 
Charles Howard, Jeanne Miles, Georgia 
O’Keeffe, I. Rice Pereira, Easton Prib- 
ble, Man Ray and Ad Reinhardt. 


COAST TO COAST NOTES 


Minneapolis, Minnesota: Beginning a 
tour of six midwest museums, an ex- 
hibition of early 19th-century American 
paintings from the collection of Maxim 
Karolik, Newport, R. I., is on view at 
the Minneapolis Institute of Arts until 
July 5. Later the show will travel to the 
Des Moines Art Center; Joslyn Art Mu- 
seum, Omaha; William Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Art, Kansas City; City Art 
Museum of St. Louis, and the Colorado 
Springs Fine Art Center. The exhibition 
contains 50 pictures by 26 known and 
a number of unknown artists of the lit- 
tle explored period in American art be- 
tween 1815-1865. Some of the works 
were seen in New England museums 
during 1952. 


Richmond, Virginia: On view at the Vir- 
ginia Museum of Fine Arts in Richmond 
through June 2 are 122 jury - selected 
works by 96 Virginia artists, 45 of whom 
live in the capital, the others from else- 
where in the state. Jurors Gordon B. 


uromnia * PASADENA 





CALIFORNIA ° 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


€ Send for prospectus now 
Frode N. Dann, Director 
314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 














American University 


ART DEPARTMENT 


Creative painting and sculpture courses 
including four-year integrated program 
which leads to Bachelor of Arts degree. 
and 
A pew supplementary course, Materials 
and Methods of Teaching Art in Junior 
High Schools, based on the requirements 
of the D. C. Board of Education. 


Write: Art Department Secretary, Watkins Gallery 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, WASHINGTON 16, D. Cc. 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


Catalog Aon Suet) Ss e be @) oO L 


EAST GLOUCESTER 


ws. eo tt IIORF ART 
JULY-AUGUST EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
COLLEGE CREDITS GIVEN 20th SEASON 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 15—August 22 
Landsce: T Studio Painting, 
Soman Ce Dramatics, 
Modern Dance, Ballet. Catalog D 


COMBINE VACATION AND THE ARTS at 


SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ART 


Silvermine Road, Norwalk, Connecticut 


JERRY 
SCHOOL 


FARNSWORTH ora 


CAPE COD: July-Sept.@ FLORIDA: Jan.-May 


Portrait, landscape, still life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Massachusetts. Winter school: 
Sarasota, Florida. Approved for veterans. 
Write for circular A. 


e@ @ @ @ Route 4, Sarasota. Florida 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 
OIL and WATERCOLOR 


ogre, University Credits © Summer Sports 
Sympbony Orchestra © Amateurs Invited 


Jury & AUGUST a For CaTALoG WRITE 
MRS. R. M. SKINNER, Sec'y, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


BERRESFORD ART SCHOOL 


Edgartown, Martha's Vineyard 
Painting & Sculpture 
JULY-AUGUST 


Write 
Virginia Berresford - - - Edgartown, Mass. 





The Contemporaries 


GALLERY and WORKSHOP 
Margaret Lowengrund, director 


@ LITHOGRAPHY /[”(ruction by 
@ WOODCUT : ; 

pecial attention 
@ ETCHING to beginners 
959 Madison at 75 St., N. Y. 21 Tr 9-1980 


LANDSCAPE 


PAINTING COURSES JULY AUGUST 
IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. 


ARTHUR SILZ 


232 E. 9 St. NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
24 Conwell St. PROVINCETOWN 


Attention Artists—Come to Taxco to Paint 


TAOS VALLEY 


ART SCHOOL 
TAOS NEW MEXICO 


SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 15th—AUGUST 15th 
LOUIS RIBAK, DIR. 


prominent 
graphic artists 






The Art Digest 




















ADELPHI AR WORK- 
COLLEGE SHOP 
40 minutes from New York-Long Island Trains 
June 15th-July 3rd © July 7th-August 14th 


Graduate, Under- 

po al gy 8 re 

Teacher Educa- gure @ Landsc 

tion -- Special ALBERT S. RELL Y, chm. 

Sculpture © Ceramics 
ROBERT CRONBACH 


ik credits ~ | Crafts @ Art History 
Dormitories -- Graphics 
Private . ROY H. BROWN 


i. _ Interiors © Antiques 
seums -- Gallery | Museums @ Galleries 
MARIAN BLODGETT 

Workshop. Write to Director 
Summer Session, Adelphi College, Garden City, L. 1., N.Y. 


INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, Ad- 
vertising Arts, Teacher 
Training. Degrees Ac- 
credited. Term begins 

June 29, 1953. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinois, Box 166 


THE 





PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL §S 


Degree and diploma courses In Adver- 
tising, Illus., int. decoration, Indus. 
design. Teacher education. Costume de- 
sign, Fashion Ilius., Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Silversmithing, Pattern desiga, 
Ceramics, Crafts. Day, eve. Catalog. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director e¢ 


NEW YORK) PARSONS 









PARIS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
Thorough professional training in Ad- 
ITALY vertising, Fashion, Interior, Flat De- 


sign (textiles, wallpapers, etc.). 
Teacher Training. Professional design- 
ers serve as critics, 3-year courses. B.S. degree through 
N.Y.U. Summer School. Approved for Veterans. Catalogues. 


Box W, 136 E. 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Professional training in painting, illustration, sculpture, 
sculpture ceramics, mural decoration, graphics. Coordinated 
with University of Pennsylvania for B.F.A., M.F.A., B.S. 
in Ed. degrees. Established 1806. Distinguished faculty. 
Age limit over 18 years. Summer Session. Catalogue. 


116 N. Broad St. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


reve PAINTING crour 
ANNA E. MELTZER, Instructor 


Life ¢ Still Life * Creative Painting 


Saturday morning class 
58 West 57th Street Write for information 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Commerciai, costume design, Fine Arts, 
lettering, layout, fashion illustration, interior beige ag 
portrait, still life, landscape. Rooms available reasonable 
rates. Limited enrollment. — for training veterans. 
Ask about our time payment plan. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2321 S.W. 27th Avenue 











/ 
she HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 
painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


May 1, 1953 


Washburn, director of the fine arts de- 
partment of Carnegie Institute, Edward 
Hopper and Jacques Lipchitz, painter 
and sculptor from New York, chose the 
works shown from 752 entries by 317 
artists. No prizes are given in the show, 
but the jury recommended several works 
for purchase. These are by Maurice 
Bonds, Jack Whitney Clifton, John Ten 
Eyck Hilton, Lou Ponder, Joseph Wray 
Porter, Thomas Kenneth Rowe, Charles 
Smith, Berle Weinstein, Jenny - Lynn 
Franklin, and Robert Lawson Davis. The 
jury also selected work from the exhibi- 
tion to make up three traveling displays 
to be shown at other museums, schools, 
and clubs in Virginia during the next 
two years. 


New Orleans, Louisiana: Three rebuilt 
galleries of the Isaac Delgado Museum 
of Art have been given over to 31 Ital- 
ian Renaissance paintings presented to 
the museum by the Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation. The galleries are now open 
to the public. Covering the development 
of painting in the various cultural cen- 
ters of Italy from the late middle ages 
through the last flowering of the Vene- 
tian style in the 18th century, the 
Kress gift is the most important addi- 
tion to the museum since it opened in 
1912. The selection includes work by 
Tintoretto, Giovanni Bellini, Paolo Ve- 
ronese, Andrea Vanni, Salvatore Rosa, 
Allessandro Magnasco, Vincenzo Foppa 
and Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. 


Norwalk, Connecticut: The first Ameri- 
can showing of 50 paintings by the 
Italian child prodigy, Grazia Cottarelli, 
from the collection of Russell Roberts, 
New Canaan, Conn., is being held until 
May 13 in conjunction with the Chil- 
dren’s Arts Festival at Gifford Hall, 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, 
Connecticut. Open to educators, par- 
ents, representatives of PTA groups 
and the general public, festival events 
demonstrate new methods and direc- 
tions in child art education and include 
exhibitions of children’s art. 


New Haven, Connecticut: Gallery Sev- 
enty-Seven, one of a number of newer 
galleries in the country dedicated to 
the advancement of the careers of 
younger artists, is giving Matsumi Kan- 
emitsu, Japanese-American painter, a 
solo exhibition of paintings and draw- 
ings, through May 9. One of the artist’s 
most interested mentors is Yasuo Kuni- 
yoshi. Kanemitsu’s paintings are de- 
scribed as a synthesis of Japanese 
draftsmanship and Western painting. 


Los Angeles, California: The second 
Arts Festival of the First Unitarian 
church of Los Angeles will take place 
May 8 through May 17. Theme this year 
is “Art as a Constructive Force.” The 
festival includes art exhibitions and a 
series of afternoon and evening pro- 
grams on the art of the dance, poetry, 
drama, music and film. 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 


SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
Liberty, Maine 

Summer Program June 29 - Sept. 4 

Weaving, Pottery, Blockprinting, Woodworking 


For booklet write: Francis S. Merritt, 
, Liberty, Maine 

















Twe weeks station wagon 

trips through Conn., Mass., 

New Hamp. and Maine, 

stopping at preferred cabins. No transportation charge. 
Demonstrations, personal instruction and class criti- 
cism every day by Mr. Whitney, currently teaching at 
Pratt Institute. Write for brochure. 


E. A. Whitney, 1970-81 St., Jackson Hghts., N.Y. 
Saturday or Sunday Trips until Jely 1. 





Study with leading artists at 


OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 
Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Ma 
G. |. Approved @ July 6 to August 28 


Robert LAURENT | John LAURENT 


modeling - carving - casting | landscape - figure - portrait 


VISITING PAINTER: 
RICHARD LAHEY 


Catalegue: BOX 391 e BLACKSBURG, VIRGINIA 
Until June 4 — Then Ogunquit, Maine 





University Credit Optional 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Syracuse University, University College 
601 E. Genesee St., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


: MEXICAN ART 
¢ WORKSHOP 
° JULY 10 — AUGUST 14 
Mm © Silvercraft e field trips 
E e paintings e spanish 


SUMMER PAINTING CLASSES 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


July 6- August 28 
For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 5-7720 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Illustration, Advertising Art, 
Dress Design, Fashion Illustration, 
Crafts. Teacher Training Course. 
ROTC. Students may live in super- 
vised residences and enjoy many 
University activities. 

For information address 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


LAYTON ‘2 


OF ART 


Paintinz, Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion Illus- 
tration, Dress Design, Photography, Industrial, Interior, 
and Architectural Design. B.F.A. degree. Completely mod- 
ern new building overlooking Lake Michigan near downtown 
area. Summer, Fall, Spring terms. 34th year. Catalog. 
Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept. 553, 1362 N. Prospect Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wise. 




















ART LEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Begin anytime . Indiv- 
idual instruction & advancement . Faculty of re- 
nowned art personalities . Certificate . Diploma 


Year round career school . 


courses - Veterans app. 
art - Fashion 


- Fine art . Commercial 
- Television . Illustration . Stage . 


Design . Excellent facilities . Opportunities . Place- 
ment . Free catlg. Write Dept. 2, Art League School. 


1256 MARKET © SAN FRANCISCO e CALIF. 









COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


Roll 1982 39 DESIGN =— DRAWING 
. ‘an. 

Spring 1953 PAINTING — SCULPTURE 
Feb. 2-June 5 § GRAPHICS—ART HISTORY 


Address—Registrar—Art School 
Colorado Springs, Colerade 








CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 











AKRON, OHIO 
Institute May 
Ann'l. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
Institute May 7-June 7: Upper Hud- 
son Regional. 
ATHENS, GA. 
Museum May: C. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum To June 21: Toulouse-Lau- 
tiec; To May 20: Raoul Dufy; 
May 5-Aug. 15: Italy at Work. 
Walters To June 21: Life of the 
komans. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Museum May 3-30: Amer. Cont.; 
To May 30: Saints in Gothic Art. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To May 9: P. Morgan; May 
11-30: C. Metcalf. 

Childs May: Prints, Ptgs. 

Copley To May 8: Nason; May 11- 
22: Gage. 

Doll & Richards 79 May 9: Wick- 
wire; May 11-30: 1I-Fa Wei. 
Institute To June 6: Sironi, Marini. 
Mirski May: Amer. Folk Art. 
Shore Studio To May 16: R. Levin. 
Vose To May 16: F. V. Smith. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright To May 10: Drumlevitch. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Busch-Reisinger Museum Jo May 
20: French Evoticism,. 

CANTON, OHIO 
Institute May 3-dune 3: 

CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Mint Museum May: Da 
ventions. 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Art Assoc. To May 9: Cont. Amer.; 
May: Picasso. 

CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
Arts Club To May 19: Booth; Stein- 
berg. 

Chiecsgo Galleries May: Brandner. 
Frumkin May: Amer. Ptrs. 
Institute Zo May 17: Leger; To 
May 31: Early German Prints. 
Ho.mes To May 28: Ptg. Group. 
Lawson Zo May 23: African Sculp, 
Nelson To May 15: Florsheim. 
Newman Brown To May 29: E. 
Weiner. 

Oehlschlaeger To May 14: Corbino. 
Public Library May: Henselmann, 
Ritter. 

Stevens-Gross To May 15: H. Leech. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Museum Zo May 12: Print <Acces- 
sions, 

CLAREMONT, CAL. 

Scripps To May 14: Ceramics Ann’l. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Art Colony To May 15: R. Shannon, 
Museum May 6-June 14; Cleveland 
Ann, 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Arts Center May 5-26: Vallauris 
Art; May 5-June 2: Design in 
Industry. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery May: Art League Ann’l. 

CORNING, N. Y. 

Glass Center Zo May 10: Da Vinci 
Inventiona. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

McLean May: C. Umlauf. 

Museum May 3-31: Dallas Ann’l. 
DAYTON, OHIO 

Institute May: Ohio Weols. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 

Art Center Zo May 28: Art Center 
Ann'l. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute To May 25: Orozco Memo- 
vial, 

EASTON, PA. 

Lafayette May 6-26: F. K. Detwiller. 
FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 

Univ. To June 30: E. Milliman, D. 
Smith. 

FITCHBURG, MASS. 

Museum J7o May 17: Rox; Baskin 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 

St. John’s Hall To May 16: L. I. 
Art League Ann’l, 

GREEN BAY, WISC. 

Neville Museum May 3-31: Art 
Colony Ann’l. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Atheneum May 9-31: Soc. Women 
Ptrs. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Inst. May 3-31: Indi- 
ana Ann’l. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

W. R. Nelson Gallery May: A. H. 
Maurer; L. Kester; May 10-June 
7: Cuban Ptgs. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

Hatfield May: Cont. Pigs. 

Landau To May 9: Van Leyden. 
Museum Jo May 10: Amer. Silver; 
To June 1: Toulouse-Lautrec. 
Vigeveno May: Fr. & Amer. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum May: D. Cornwell: 
L. Block; To May 19: Whitney 
Museum Shows. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery May 38-30: Kollwitz. 


30 


T-June 7: Akron 


Cagle. 


19th Ann’l, 


Vinci In- 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 

Brooks Mem. Galiery May 5-26; 
“Design From Britain.” 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute Zo May 31: Karolik Coll.; 
May i-July 5: Fr. & Amer. Mono- 
types. 

Walker Center To May 10: J. Wy- 
lie; To May 24: B. Nicholson. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum From May 11: Cont. N. d. 
Textiles; To May 10: Traditions in 
Amer. Ptg. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Gallery 77: To May 9: Kanemitsu. 

Yale Gallery To May 17: Ars in Urbe. 

NEW LONDON, CONN. 

L. Allun Museum May 3-25: Grand- 
ma Moses. 

OAKLAND, CAL. 

Gallery To May 10: L. 
K. Crown; Print Soc. 

Mills Gallery To May 20: F. Springer; 
Fr. Prints. 
PASADENA, CAL. 
institute May: L. 
Fashion Plate. 
PHiLADELPHIA, PA. 

Academy To May 17: T. Meehan. 

Ailiance To May 31: Danner; Combs; 
Higgins. 

Co.eman Jo May 15: Verna. 

we sBraux Zo May 15: Jd. Dries. 

Lonovan To May 9: Flory; May 11- 
30: Broadhead. 

Dubin Zo May 12: Hankins. 

uendler From May 2: Kappel. 

Lusn To May 22: Weidner. 

Museum 70 May 31: Goya & Picasso 
rrints. 

Woodmere May 3-24: Oil & Sculp. 
ann, 
lb. TTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts Center Zo May 19: 20th C. 
i’tgs. 

Carnegie To May 29: 
School Art. 
Lniversity Zo May 16: History ef 
Art. 

PiTTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum May: H. Gunn; 
C. Kalischer. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Museum Yo May 17: 
Oregon, 1953." 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club 7o May 10: 
Sherman, 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum To June 4: Hiroshige Prints; 
May 1I-dune 2: Virginia Ann’l. 

ROCKPORT, MASS. 

Art Assoc. May: JM. 
Schroder. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Museum May: Fr. Posters; To June 
30: Cont. Ptg. & Sculp. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

De Young Museum From May 12: 
M. Pollak. 

Gump's Yo May 18: Sears; Prieto; 
Shifrin. 

Labaudt May: Cont. Art. 

Museum Zo May 10: 4 Scu/ptors; 
Japanese Prints. 

Rotunda May 13-June 13: Pacific 
Ceramic Ann’l. 

SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

Museum May: Tri-Counties. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Henry Gallery 7o May 17: M. Karasz. 

Museum May 6-June 7; Weol. Ann’l; 
Sutherland, Moore. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 

Art Center May 5-30: May Ann’l. 

SUFFERN, N. Y. 

Ramapo Gallery May: Spring Show. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum May 3-31: Toledo Ann’l. 

TORONTO, CANADA 

Gallery May 2-31: Les Fauves; M. 
Scott; L. Thomas. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook May: Cont. Amer. Indian 
Ann'l. 

URBANA, ILL. 

Univ. To May 10: “For,Your Home.” 
UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson- Williams-Proctor 7o May 
10: HK. H. Miller. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

National Zo May 30: Nuremberg € 
the German World; May 10-June 
14: Edward G. Robinson Coll. 
Phillips May 3-June 1: J. Levine. 

Smithsonian Jo May 24: Ben-Zion; 
May 10-31: Miniature Ptrs. 

Whyte Gallery Jo May 14: P. Tayle;. 

WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery May: County Schools 
Ann'l; Frasconi. 

WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. 

County Center May 3-10: Hudson 
Valley Art Assoc. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 

Museum 7o May 13: Self Portraits: 
To May 31: Fr. Lithos. 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler Institute To May 24: Col- 
lege Ann'l; German 
Cook. 


Siegriest; 


Edmondson; The 


Nat'l High 


“Artists of 


Reynolds 


Pearson; A. 


Artists; H. 


NEW YORK CITY 


MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn (Eastern P’kway) To June 
21: Print Ann'l; May 13-June 21: 
Internat'l Wceol. Biennial; To May 
17: E. Casarella; V. J. Longo. 

City of N. Y. (5th at 103) To Aug. 
30: Gertrude Lawrence Memorial; 
May 14-Sept. 7: “The Sea and 
City’; Fashion, 1785-1935. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To June 
5: “The Prince Regent's Style. 

Guggenheim (5th at 88) May: Se- 
lection of 20th C. Paintings. 

Jewish (5th at 92) From May 4: 
Chaim Gross; L. Wolpert, Mod. 
Ritual Objects; To Aug. 1: “A 
Visit to Jerusalem.” 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) To May 
10: dapanese Ptg. & Sculp.; To 
May 25: Fr. Prints; Continued: 
Rembrandt; Met. Art Treasures. 
Modern (11W53) To May 31: Rou- 
ault; To May 17%: Mod. Posters; 
To Sept. 7: 20th C. Sculpture. 
National Academy (5th at 89) May 
15-31: Natl Assoc. of Women 
A-tists. 

Natural History (Cent. Pk. W. at 
79) To May 10: Sculptors Guild; 
To May 31: Faces of India; Hobby 
Show. 

N. Y. Historical Soc. (Cent. Pk. W. 
at 77) To July 31; “Circus Time.” 
Riverside (310 Riv. Dr.) May 10- 
24: Creative Arts Associates. 

Whitney (10W8) Zo May 29: 1953 
Annual, Cont. Amer. Art. 


GALLERIES 


A.A.A. (711 Sth) To May 9: Har- 
mon; May 1-16: Amateurs; May 
11-30: Hester. 

AC.A. (G3E57) To May 9: Gott- 
liebh; Baranik; May 11-23: Group. 

A.F.Il. (50E34) May 8-June 15: 
2nd Annual, 

Argent (67E59) May 3-30: Georgia 
G,oup. 

Assoc, of Bar (42W44) May 5-15: 
8th Ann'l, 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To May 
14: E. Smith. 

A'S.L. (215W57) To May 23: Stu- 
dent Concours. 

Babcock (38E57) May 4-29: Amer. 
Ptgs. 

Barbizon, Little (Lex. at 63) May: 
Mrs. O. Campbell. 

Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) May 1- 
16: Craft Students League. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) May 
§-18: J. Ernst. 

Borgenicht (61LE57) To May 9: 
Rubin; May 11-30: Yunkers. 

Cadby-Birch (21E63) May 4-June 
6: Lurcat. 

Caravan (132E65) May 3-23: Mem- 
Leis, Oils. 

Cariebach (937 3rd at 56) To May 
15: So. Pacific Art. 

Carstairs (11E57) May: Cont. Fr. 
Ptg. 

Chapellier 
Group. 

Circle & Square (16W58) To May 
16: Chaissac; Survage. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57 To 
May 8: Holbrook; May 4-22: Cuth- 
bert. 

Coronet (106E60) May: Mod. Fr. 

Creative (18E57) To May 12: Vick- 
rey; Greenburg; Horwitz. 

Davis (231E60) To May 9; Abram- 
son; Levine. 

Downtown (32E51) To May 9: 
Aronson; May 12-29: Group. 

Durlacher (11E57) May 5-30: Ma- 
selli. 

Duveen (18E79) May: Landscapes. 
Eggleston (161W57) May 4-16: 
Maier; Anderson. 

Eighth (33W8) To May 10: C. L. 
Wolfe Club; May 11-24: Gotham 
Ptrs. 

Feig] (601 Mad. at 58) May 9-23: 
Vytlacil. 

Ferargil 
Crowell, 

Fine Arts Assoc. (41E57) To May 
9: Schwartz; May 11-31: Fr. Ptgs. 

Fried (6E65) May: Vantongerloo. 
Friedman (20E49) May: Erdoes. 

Galerie Moderne (49W53) May 4- 
30: Young Fr. & Amer. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) To 
May 15: Grandma Moses. 

Ganso (125E57) To May 16: Re- 
dein. 

Goodman 
Epko. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) To May 
14: “Portraits of Executives’; 
May 11-23: Art Directors Ann’l. 

Grand Central Mod. (130E56) May 
5-23: Spring, 1953. 

Hacker (24W58) To May 16: Benn. 
Hansa (70E12) May 1-16: Kaprow. 


(48E57 To May 9: 


(63E57) To May 9: L. 


(137E27) To May 15: 


Hartert (22E58) May: Amer. Ptgs. 

Heller (108E57) To May 16: Alston. 

Hewitt (18E69) To May 23: Harris, 

Hugo (26E55) To May 16: T. Losch, 

Iolas (46E57) To May 16: Arpels, 

Jackson (22E66) Zo May 14: L, 
Kimball, 

Jacobi (46W52) To June 15: Group, 

Janis (15E57) To May 9: Dada, 

Jewish Art Center (25E78) From 
May 15: Spring Ann’l, 

Judson Memor. Church (55 Wash, 
Sq. 8S.) May 14-June 7: Religious 
Graphics, 

Kaufman (YMHA Lex. at 92) May 
1-15 Children’s Work. 
Kennedy (785 5th) 
“This England.” 
Knoedler (14E57) May 5-23: 18th 
C. English. 
Kootz (600 Mad. 
23: Hofmann. 

Kottler (33W58) May: Group. 
Kraushaar (32E57) Jo May 16: 
V. Smith. 

Layton (197 Bleecker) May: Group. 

Levitt (35E49) May: Group. 

Lion (145E52) May: Group. 

Lucas (36W47) May: Maps. Prints. 

Matisse (41E57) To May 16: Gabo. 

McGraw-Hill (330W42) May 4-11: 
Employees’ Ann'l, 

Midtown (17E57) To May 23: C. 
Bellé, 

Mileh (55E57) To May 16: G&G. 
Gluckmann, 

Nat'l Arts (15 Gram. Pk.) To May 
24: Members Sm. Gils. 

New Age (138W15) Group, 1-5 pi. 
New Art Circle (41E57) May: Group. 

New (63W44) May: Group. 

Newhouse (15E57) May: Old Mas- 
ters. 

New School (66E12) To May 12: 
Faculty; May 4-dune 3: Students. 

Niveau (63E57) To May 16: Fr. 
Masters. 

Parsons (15E57) To May 9: Ferber; 
May 11-30: Margo. 

Passedoit (121E57) To May 16: P. 
Biane. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) To May 6: 
Aunio, Buell, Cantarella; May 10- 
Sept. 1: Weols. 

Peridot (6E12) To May 238: Leonard, 
Perls (32E58) To May 16: Mod. Fr. 
Portraits (136E57) To May 18: 
“Portraits in Review.” 

Rehn (683 5th) Zo May 16: E. 
Driggs. 

Roerich (319W107) May: Group. 

RoKo (51 Grnweh.) To May 21: 
elsy. 

Rosenberg (16E57) 
Amer. 

Saidenberg (10E77) May: 4 Amer- 
cana, 

Salmagundi (47 5th) May 45-25: 
Nat'l Sculp. Soc. 

Salpeter (42E57) To May 9: Kal- 
lem; May 11-30: Crowley. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To May 16: 
De Groot. 

Sculpture Center (167E69) May 4- 
22: J. Martin; H. Di Spirito. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) May: Congo 
Art. 

Seligmann (5E57) May 11-23: ¢. 
Kermes. 

Serigraph (38W57) To May 4: An- 
dersen; To May 25: 14th Ann’l. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) To May 16: 
J. Biala. 

Tanager (90E10) To May 18: F. 
Mitchell. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 
75) To May 9: Scandinavian Graph- 
ics; May 10- D. Pierce. 

Tibor De Nagy (206E53) To May 
9: Kresch, Heller-Grunig; May 12- 
dune 13: Ripley; Group. 

Touraine (929 Mad. at 74) May: 
Group. 

Truman (33E29) May 4-30: Print 
Awarda. 
Valentin 
Roesch. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld 
May 15: Mod. Fr. 
Village Center (42W11) To May 
15: D. Facci. 

Viviano (42E57) To May 16: A. 
Sima, 

Walker (117E57) To May 9: Jamie- 
son; To May 30: Group. 

Wellons (70E56) To May 9: D. 
Deyrup. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) May 5-28: 
El Yacoubi; May 11-June 3: Lev- 
itan, 


Wilcenstein (19E64) To May 16: 


May: Tseng; 


at 58) To May 


May: Fr. € 








(32E57) May 5-23: RK. 


(21E57) To 


“Springtime.” 

Wilding (24W67) May 5-23: H. 
Stevenson. 

Willard (23W56) May 5-30: R. 


O'Hanlon, 


Wise House (15E84) To May 13: 
L. Gurdus. 


Wittenborn (38E57) To May 9: F. 
Becker. 
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GRUMBACHER No. 4229 ‘FILBERT’ 
WHITE BRISTLE BRUSHES 


es 


|| Finest white hog bristle, oval 
| shaped with tapered edge, for 
portrait painting and general 
oil color and casein painting 
techniques. 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO ORDER THEM 


MM. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 





ost 


Canadian Agents: 
THE HUGHES-OWENS CO., LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 
California Distributors: 
SCHWABACHER-FREY COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES 


NOW... 


Artists’ Tube Colors 


that can be used as 





= 
* velec OIL PAINT... 
TEMPERA... 


WATER COLOR 


On canvas, paper or 





CADMIUM RED 


LIGHT 


FOR Oil, TEMPERA OR WATER COLOR TECHNICS 








any painting ground 















Can be used to make oil paintings, 
thinned with water as tempera, or 
as transparent water color. 

Dries rapidly. Field oil sketches 
can be handled almost immediately. 
aU Macuiaiemeies Students, professionals, hobby 

Re painters like Tri-Tec's versatility, 

CL TSL mee flexibility, and economy. 


ster |_| 































902 BROADWAY, NEW YOxK 10, N. Y. 







You can buy ART DIGEST 


at half price 


It costs only 25c per issue on a 
one-year subscription (20c per 


issue on a two-year subscription) 


ONE YEAR ..... 
TWO YEARS.... 


(20 issues per year) 


Canadian and Foreign subscriptions 


add 60c per year for additional postage. 


116 East 59th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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& Tt last! in i 
aind it A, not esd e 


uni this mid-20th Century. a new Aehite, 


ACTUAL SIZE OF TRIAL TUBE 


x 
ms Ube 
: 


- wane 
- 


PLASTIC, has been transmuted into flawing color for the artist’s palette. 
Today, every artist owes it to his talent to " 


iscover 


MAGNA p.... 


artist paint 


the miracle modern medium of our time! 


Bocour’s Magna Plastic 

Artist Paint is revolutionary in 
development, and revolutionary in its 

end result: for in Magna, 

the pigments are locked in the molecular structure 
of the vehicle! The color and 

the carrier are not simply blended; 

they are actually and ideally one! 

MAGNA IS PERMANENT! 

The miracle new plastic vehicle preserves 
the eternal, unchanging essence 

of color as the old oils never could. 

Under Fadeometer tests equal to 

200 years of aging, Magna 

colors remain constant! 

MAGNA IS FAST DRYING! 

Used from the tube, Magna dries 

in two hours or less! 

MAGNA IS BRILLIANT, INTENSE, VERSATILE! 
Use it exactly as you use fine 

oil paints. For direct painting, for 
underpainting, for transparent water color 
effect. Magna is completely 

compatible with linseed oil 

and turpentine. 


Magna Trial Set includes these sample colors, 
replacement in a full range of colors 
in studio size tubes, at your dealer. 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON 
BURNT SIENNA 

BURNT UMBER 
CADMIUM YELLOW MED 
CADMIUM RED LIGHT 
COBALT BLUE 

IVORY BLACK 
PERMANENT GREEN LGT 
ULTRAMARINE BLUE 
VIRIDIAN GREEN 
YELLOW OCHRE 

ZINC WHITE 


SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER: Because we know that once you try the 
new, miracle—Magna, you will want replacements in regular, studio 
size tubes. The Magna Trial Set, worth well over $5, is made available 
to you at the one-time-only speciat price oF $3.7s. Discover MAGNA 
today! Mail this coupon for your MAGNA TRIAL SET! 


Bocour Artist Colors or at Your Dealer 


500 WEST 52 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


0 Please send me, postpaid, the Magna Trial Set, at the one-time-only, 
special price of $3.75. 


() Please send me full information about Magna. 


enclosed is & 0 check DF money order (in n.y.c. add 3% sales tax) 


name 
I aa racic ag aac a a a a ei eee ee 


city zone__.____ state. 








Cy 


